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Hume's Dialogues 
Michael A. Ross 
ABSTRACT 


the purpose of this thesis is to offer an interpreta- 
tion of Hume's Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, that is 
consistent with regard to both the state of Natural Religion 
in eighteenth century England and the general philosophical 
position of Hume. In particular it will be argued that 
Philo's position in the Dialogues is one of agnosticism with 
regard to the role played by natural reason in supporting a 
system of religion; and that this agnosticism parallels Hume's 
sceptical position regarding reason in his epistemology. 

In the first two chapters, background to the discus- 
sion of the Dialogues is provided. In Chapter I an outline 
of the rise of Natural Religion is presented in order to give 
an appreciation of the issues involved. The second chapter 
deals with Hume's doctrine of belief in order to reveal its 
bearing on the methodology employed by the proponents of 
Natural Religion. 

In Chapters III and IV the two major issues confront- 
ing commentators on the Dialogues are discussed. Firstly, 
what was Hume trying to establish in the Dialogues? And 
secondly, who, if anyone, was meant to represent his opinions 
in this work? In Chapter III it is argued that Philo rejects 


the sufficiency of Cleanthes' design argument to establish a 
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system of meligton and suggests that it is not reason, but 
rather faith, that most securely founds systems of religion. 
While Chapter III carries with it the implication 
thaterhilo®iss Humes «spokesman ane the Dialogues; Chapter AV 
considers this contention in some detail. After a review of 
various criticisms of the 'Philo is Hume' thesis, in which 
their inadequacy is noted, a comparison is made of the state- 
ments on religion made by Philo and Hume. It is concluded 
that Philo is Hume. A conclusion is offered in which the 
points established in the thesis are reviewed, and a specu- 
lation offered on what might have been Hume's final position 


on religion. 
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INTRODUCTION 


David Hume had become fascinated by religion early in 
his life. We know that before he was twenty he had filled a 
"manuscript book" full of his thoughts on the subject. - He 
had read lhe Whole Duty of Man -- a popular didactic treatise 
of the day outlining the responsibilities of the virtuous man< . 
-- only to conclude that he would rather take his virtues from 
Cicero.? And shortly before his death he confessed to Boswell 
that he "never had entertained any belief in Religion since he 
began to read Locke and Clarke," 

While in France composing the lreatise of Human Nature 
he wrote an essay against the possibility of establishing 
miracles and sent a first draft of it to Henry Home (later 
Lord Kames) in 1737.2 He forwent publishing it for fear of 
offending Bishop Joseph Butler to whom a copy of the Treatise 


ee 


eDayta Hume, Letters of David Hume, edited with an 


Irmaroguction Dyed. 2.02. Grieg» (Oxford: ‘Clarendon Press, 
1932), T'igep:, Loin 


See Norman Kemp Smith's Introduction to his edition 
of Hume's Dialogues Concerning. eee Reljeion (New York: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd., 1947), pp. 5-6. 

are Petter oe eset. 

ly 
Hume, Dialogues, p. 76. 


Hume, Letters, I: pp. 23-25. 
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was sent. However, his opinions on religion were still out- 
spoken enough to cost him the chair of Moral Philosophy at 
Edinburgh University in 1745, and he had earned the unenvi- 
able sobriquets of heretic, Deist, sceptic, and atheist.° In 
1748 he published Philosophical Essays Concerning Human Under- 
Standing and included his essay "Of Miracles" and an essay "Of 
the Practical Consequences of Natural Religion" which proved 
to be a harbinger of the Dialogues. 

The first mention we have that Hume was at work on a 
book about Natural Religion comes in a letter of his to 
Gilbert Elliot on March 10, 1751.4 In a later letter to 
Elliot he claimed that "the Subject is surely of the greatest 
Importance; and the Views of it so new as to challenge some 
Attention."2 It was just this attention that Elliot and Adam 


Smith feared, for they continuously urged Hume against 


, David Hume, A_Letter From_a Gentleman to His Friend 
in Edinburgh, edited with an Introduction by E. C, Mossner 
and J. V. Price (Edinburgh: University Press, 1967). 


“Hume , Letters, I: p. 57. 


3 Philosophical Essays was re-entitled Enquiry Concern- 
ing Human Understanding in 1758. "Consequences" was altered 
to "Of a Particular Providence and of a Future State" -- a 
title less apt than its predecessor, 
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publication;! and while he followed this advice while he 
lived, he never stopped revising and polishing this piece for 
which he admitted to having a "particular Partiality."¢ He 
wrote the Dialogues during the early 1750's (in the same 
period he wrote his other major works on religion: "Of Sui- 
cide," "On the Immortality of the Soul," and "The Natural 
‘History of Relig ion")3 revised them about 1761 and in the few 
months preceding his death, after again modifying them, wrote 
Smith that "I find that nothing can be more cautiously and 
more artfully written." 

Hume went to extraordinary lengths to insure post- 
humous publication of The Dialogues Concerning Natural 
Relepi one and it finally saw the light of day in the fall of 
LORIN 

The aim of this thesis is to provide an interpreta- 
tion of Hume's Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion that is 


consistent with regard to both the state of Natural Religion 


tiume , Dialogues, p. 88. 


Hume , Letverc eat! a nme Oe 


30he first two essays were composed in 1755 although 
Suppressed -- with the exception of an unauthorized publica- 
tion in French in 1770 -- until after Hume's death. The 
latter appeared as part of Four Dissertations in 1757. 


a aincy Letters, seeps 3.4. 


? Hume , Dialogues, pp. 36-92. 
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in eighteenth century England and the general tendencies of 
Hume's philosophy. 

In the first two chapters two matters are dealt with 

hat furnish a background to the issues involved in the 

Dialogues: Natural Religion and Hume's philosophy. Insofar 
as Hume's Dialogues concerns Natural Religion it is necessary 
to have an understanding of what constituted this religious 
creed at the time Hume was writing about it. Too often com- 
Reecon. having failed in this regard, have not given the 
Dialogues its due. Cavendish referred to it as "disanpoint- 
ing" and wondered why Hume had missed his "opportunity for 
contributing something really original to Natural Religion," 
A, E. Taylor described it as "wanting in high seriousness and 
logical coherency" and as "superficial." 

Although such opinions are regrettable they may be 
avoided. More so than most works, Hume's Dialogues must be 
read in accordance with its historical context. It was 
written in an age when men, infatuated with their achieve- 
ments in the sciences, claimed that their empirical methods 


were equal to any task -- even that of establishing the 
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‘he P, Cavendish, David Hume (New York: Dover Pub- 
lications, Inc., 1968), p. 108. 


SAT, w Taylor, “‘oymposium: “The* Present-Day Rele-= 
vance of Hume's Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion," 
Aristotelian Society Supplementary (Volsty 1718901939) saa . 
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existence and attributes of the deity. The controversy of 
the day was not, as Taylor seems to think, between atheist 
and theist but between Deist and theist.¢ Neither group 
denied the existence of God and both shared the assumption 
that religion was essentially reasonable. The question was, 
as Sorley notes; "... what, on rational grounds, ought to be 
believed? "3 The Deists argued that only what was empiric- 
ally verifiable was reasonable and consequently, as Toland 
stated "... nothing revealed, whether as to its manner or 
existence, is more exempted from its disquisitions than the 
ordinary phenomena of nature." The practical effect of 
this position was to cast doubt on the alleged truth of 
biblical miracles and supernatural revelations. The 
themsts, aon the other m@handyeme jected this: sstands IAs Robert 
Bowlespomnuedmoun ses l:-cannot ablow that the intellect of 


man is the genuine standard of truth, so that whatever 


13a R. S. Westfall, Science and Religion in Seven- 


teenth Century England (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1958), p. 34 where he quotes J. Wilkins as saying that 
scientific inquiry "... proves’ a God and 4 providencey and 
incites our hearts to a greater admiration and fear of His 
omnipotency," 


“Taylor, Symposium, p. 180. 


3 R. Sorley, A History of British Philosophy to 


1900 (Cembridge University Press, TGs ep. lo. 


John TVoland, "Christianity Not Mysterious" in Deism 
and. Natural Religion, edited with an Introduets on eby sh aG . 
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surpasses his comprehension must not be admitted to be,"1 
Simply put then, the Deists asserted that man could attain 
Knowledge of God strictly by arguing from the phenomena of 
nature whereas the theists maintained that this was insuf- 
ficient and must be supplemented by the revelations con- 
tained in the scriptures. 

Bearing the above in mind, Hume's skeptical views 
concerning the capabilities of man's reason in arriving at 
certainty take on considerable significance. For if empir- 
ical reasoning could not attain certainty, and in many cases 
could only claim a measure of probability, then Natural 
Religion, founded as it was on the design argument, was in 
jeopardy. ‘he parallel to a skeptical epistemology such as 
Hume's is, in the philosophy of religion, agnosticism. As 


Jeeoee Midd puts its 


eed 


‘Westfall, Science and Keligion, p. 168. 
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Hence the term 'natural reason'-reasoning based 
upon our experience of nature or what we might call 
empirical or inductive reasoning, although the use of the 
term in Hume's day often did not accord with even this 
vague definition. 


Bein: the meaning of Deist and theist in the 
preceding is by no means definitive -- it is indicative 
only of general characteristics. 
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. - » the rational attitude of a’ thinking mind 
towards . . . natural or . . . revealed religion, 
is that of scepticism as distinguished from 
belief,on the one hand, and from atheism on the 
other. 

In Chapters III and IV our discussion concerns the 
two major issues in the Dialogues: What conclusions does 
Fnebom@eone *to*regarding Natural*Relipion, asa result of his 
analysis of Cleanthes' design argument? And which disputant 
in the Dialogues, if any, is meant to represent Hume? 

With regard to the first issue I shall be maintaining 
that what is referred to as the 'design argument! is best 
seen *as*consisting of two parts.” In the*first, an’analogy is 
drawn between the alleged design in the universe and the 
design evident in man-made productions. This is what I call 
the 'design analogy's; the conclusion of which is that the 
designers in both these cases probably share some vague 
intellectual similarity. The second part of the design argu- 
ment is intended to establish the further claim that on the 
basis of this anthropomorphic analogy several other attri- 
bute of the deity may be inferred. Ihis is a crucial=step 
for the Deists to make if they are to generate a moral 
system -- for their knowledge of God proceeds by analogy with 
man. And if the most they can claim is vague intellectual 


similarity then they cannot establish a system of religion 


involving duties, responsibilities, etc. 


ie S, Mill, "Theism" in Three Essays on Religion 
(London: Longmans, Green and Gers 1885), Deneve 
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With respect to the above division, I shall be argu- 
ing that while Philo accepted that the 'design analogy' had 
a meaSure of plausibility, he denied that it led beyond 
itself to a system of religion. By rejecting the second part 
of the design argument, Philo succeeded in undermining 
Natural Religion, and accordingly drew the conclusion that 
'faith' and not 'reason' provided the surest support for 
religion. 

Having established Philo as the victor in the Dialogues 
we draw the natural conclusion that he is meant to speak for 
Hume. This view is double-checked by a consideration of the 
arguments against it, along with a comparison of the similar- 
ity of the positions held by Philo and Hume, with particular 
Perarostostne;elaim that taiin is the best foundattongos, 
religion. 

We end our discussion with a brief review and a final 
speculation on what may very well have been Hume's personal 


consideration of religion. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE RISE OF FREETHINKING 


In this chapter we shall be discussing the growth of 
religious freethinking in late seventeenth and early eight- 
eenth century England. It will be noted that there existed 
considerable turmoil within the Protestant Church at this 
time and that as a result several attempts were made to end 
the internecine disputes either by re-establishing Christian- 
ity, or by inaugurating a universal religion, on reasonable, 
rather than on revelatory, grounds, Collectively, exponents 
of this approach were known as Deists, and their creed 
referred to as Natural Religion. Although hardly a single 
Deist agreed with any other about the articles of their 
shared religion, they all agreed that it was founded on the 
conjunction of man's reason and his experience of natural 
phenomena. 

During the same period of time that the Deists were 
flowering, the Royal Society was coming to maturity. 
Although its members were practicing Christians, the methods 
they employed and the discoveries they made resulted more in 
the deification of nature than in an anthem to the Christian 
God. Consequently, they attracted the ire of orthodox 
Christianity. By way of defending themselves from charges of 
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irreligion, members of the society argued more and more fre- 
quently that to be a scientist was to be God's most faithful 
worshipper; for every discovery of order, purpose, and beauty 
in nature added yet another proof of divine existence. The 
particular expression of this point of view took the form of 
the design argument. 
The Deists found in the design argument a natural and 
supposedly invincible foundation for their Natural Religion. 
Here was an argument, rooted in experience, that had been 
developed by man's reason into a system of religion. The 
result was a Strange marriage between the Deists and the mem- 
bers of the Royal Society. As Barbour, in Issues in Science 
and Religion, notes: 
Although the seventeenth-century virtuosi still con- 
sidered themselves Christians, they ended with a 
concept of God that was indistinguishable from that 
of Deism: the God who started the machine and left 
itietourtin by wLise Lt . 

Deism 
Who born within the last forty years has read one 
word of Collins, and Toland, and Tindal, and Chubb, 
and Morgan, and that whole race who called them- 


selves Freethinkers? Who now reads Bolingbroke? 
Who ever read him through? 


oc G. Barbour, Issues_in Science and Religion (New 
York: Harper Jorchbook, 1971), p. 54. 


2Rhetor ical question asked by Edmund Burke in 
Reflections on the Revolution in France (1790). Cited in 
EB, C. Mossner, Bishop Butler and the Age of Reason (New 


Yes ThelMacnillan’ company, 1930), D. lo. 
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The dispute between Protestantism and Catholicism 
which had typified the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had 
given way to a dispute among Protestants; for, while freed 
from the doctrinal interpretation of the Scriptures offered by 
the Romish Church, the Protestants had yet to replace it with 
their own. Accordingly, countless sects arose, each offering 
its own creed which in some cases bore only the remotest link 
with Christianity. In his Christianity As Old as the Creation, 
Matthew Tindal (1657-1735) quotes one Dr. Seot on the situation: 

While Men behold the State of Religion thus miserably 
broken and divided, and the Professors of it crumbled 
into so many Sects and Parties, and each Party spit- 
ting Fire and Damnation at its Adversary; so that, if 
all say true, or indeed, any Two of them in five 
hundred Sects, which there are in the World; (and for 
ought, I know, there may be five thousand) it is five 
hundred to One, but that every One is damn'd because 
every One damns All but itself; and itself is damn'd 
by four hundred and ninety nine.l 

To make matters worse, there was a growing number of 
individuals who eschewed the Scriptures altogether, claiming 
as a substitute for this body of truths their own divine 
inspiration. ‘They were known as Enthusiasts. Hobbes defined 
their ravings as "the insignificant speeches of madmen, sup- 


posed to be possessed with a divine spirit, which pcssession 


they called enthusiasm." The ability to act as a receptor 


Te He Ecce. 5 Ghirtiet fan bty, “as Old ia si lihesGr eatiron 
(Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt: Gunther Holzboog, 1967), p. 137. 
Originally published in 1730. 


ate Hobbes, Leviathon (New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1947), p. 99. Originally published in 1651, 
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for this divine intervention proliferated, it would appear, 
among the deranged, as the following sketch indicates: 
[They | rejected magistrates, yet set themselves up 
as kings; holding community of wives and goods, 
went naked, and so met in their very conventicles, 
and were authors of infinite abominations, murders, 
rebellions, and mischiefs, 

The situation brought about by the widespread growth 
of Sectarianism and Enthusiasm was intolerable. If 
Protestantism was to survive as a viable faith some common 
grouna= nad toy ve found=thatealls the sects#could share. The 
basic truths of Protestantism had to be formulated in such a 
manner that Enthusiasm was excluded and Sectarianism dis- 
solved. 


The first recorded occurrence of the term’ Deism is in 


hretienne (1563): 


oe a a eee ae Sa eee 


Viret's Instructior 


aieentendu quill y en a de ceste bande. qui 
s'appellent Deistes, d'un mot tout nouveau 
lequel ils veulent oposer a Atheiste. 


Peter Viret (1511-1571), a follower of Calvin and minister of 
the Reform Church, called these first Deists "monsters" for 
WwW 


while believing in a creator-God, ". . . with respect to Jesus 


Christ, they knew nothing about him, and shew no regard to him 


touoted from J. Evelyn's seventeenth century, Ihe 
History of Religion. Cited in R. L. Emerson, “Heresy, the 
Social Order, and English Deism," Church History (December 
1968). 7D.es03.- 
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or his doctrine." 


Little else is heard of continental Deism until the 
early eighteenth century and that is largely due to the 
English Deists and their effect on men such as Voltaire.* 
Meanwhile the conditions in England proved more favourable 
de the growth of Deism.? The English Deists believed that 
a universal religion was necessary, as Leland notes in his 


A Viewsof thei Principal™Peistical Writers,!".1.&£.as the 


best way to prevent man's having no religion at all." 
Cherbury, generally credited as being England's first Deist, 
listed five articles which he claimed represented the essence 


of all religions. They alone he claimed were sufficient to 


provide man's spiritual guidance. They were: 


cD 


L 
Dictionary, 1734-1741, English ed., s.v. "Viret,' 
by P, Bayle 


on Neier forrey. Voltaire and tie Ene lish Deises: 
(Hamden, Connecticut: Anchor Books, 1967 


3 S66 ReeNeefrantz, Lhe soe lish traveler (New York: 
Octagon Books, 1968). 


* ets Leland, A View _of the Principal De 
Titers, eesvols., (London t pe adell an 
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There is a Supreme God. 

This Sovereign Deity ought to be Worshipped. 

The connection of Virtue with Piety, defined in this 

woukeas the rieht.contormation ofsthesfactulties ois 

and always has been held to be, the most important 

part of religious practice. 

The minds of men have always been filled with horror 

for their wickedness. Their vices and crimes have 

been obvious to them. They must be expiated by 

repentance. 

There is Reward or Punishment after this life.! 

Cherbury's successor, Charles Blount, before sending 

a bullet through his brain, added a few more articles to the 
list and insisted that the Scriptures were not meant to be 
taken literally but rather allegorically. This, naturally 
enough, initiated a grand quarrel between the Deists and the 
Protestant clergy. The Deists believed that the miraculous 
happenings related by the Bible were unreasonable if taken 
literally inasmuch as they contradicted our experience. It 
was this reliance on a strict reading of the Scriptures 
they claimed that was causing so much woe to Christianity, 
for no two readings ever turned out tne same. Anthony 
Collins in his Discourse on Free-Thinking (1713) went so far 


Besta suercest tuate. soe. .beLone he srestorallonsot elearning, 


when men were subject to the impositions of priests, a 
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Tilak eval Lord Herbert of Cherbury, De Veritate, 
trans. with an Introduction by M, H. Carre (Bristol, England: 
F, W. Arrowsmith, 1937), pp. 291, 293, 296, 298, 300. 
Originally published in 1624. 
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prodigious ignorance prevailed," 


The only way to save 
Christianity was to show that it was based upon reason and 
not mysteriously supported by a host of dubious miracles. 
John Toland (1670-1722), the first Deist of major 
importance, was a follower of John Locke. In his Christianity 
Not Mysterious (1696), Told proclaimed the Deist manifesto: 
‘Meme wepbO.detbat,~reason 1s thes only—atoundation 
of all certitude, and that nothing revealed, 
whether as to its manner or existence, is more 
exempted from its disquisitions than the 
ordinary phenomena of nature. 
In other words, so far as it could be given a reasonable 
explanation, founded, as the Deists were fond of saying, on 
the 'nature of things', so far was Christianity believable. 
The point that Toland wished to stress was that 
becauses "...ui.religiton is calculated for reasonable cre- 
atures,.'tis conviction and not authority that should bear 
weight with them.i!2 By following one's reason it was thought 


that. one could separate the true Christian sects from the 


false; whereas by blindly believing any miracle and 


anthony Collins, "Diseourse on Free-Thinking >" in 
Deism and Natural Religion, edited with an Introduction by 
B. G. Waring (New York: F, Ungar Publishing Co., 1967), 
Ay teh 
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“John Toland, "Christianity Not. Mysterious," in 
Deism and Natural Religion, edited with an Introduction by 
E.G. Waring (New York: F, Ungar Publishing Co., 1967), 
p. 4. Previously cited on p. 5, 
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He 


subscribing wholly to authority one could easily be misled. 


Tindal put the matter in simple terms: 


- « « if you are to be govern'd by the veeCert, [Serip- 
tures] That supposes you must take every thing on 
Trust; or meerly because its said by those, for whose 
Dictates you are to have an implicit Faith: For to 
examine into the Truth of what they say, is renouncing 
their Authority; as on the contrary, if Men are to be 
govern'd by their Reason, they are not to admit any 
thing further than as they see it reasonable. To sup- 
pose both consistent, is to suppose it consistent to 
take, and not to take, Things on Trust, 


The central tenet in the Deist's creed then, was that 
religion is essentially reasonable, and their faith became 
-known as Natural Religion which Tindal defined as 


eeeeruueeve ler ol the Exes tence or encod, sncetne 
Sense and Practice of those Duties, which result from 
the Knowledge, we, by our Reason, have of him, and 

his Perfections; and of ourselves, and our own 
Imperfections; and of the Relation we stand in to him, 
and to our Fellow-Creatures; so that the Religion of 
Nature takes in every thing that is founded on the 
Reason and Nature of Things, 


At this point we might sum up the position of the 
Deists in the following way: To the extent that Deism can 
be called a movement it arose and was sustained by indivi- 
duals who, in most cases, wished to perpetuate a basically 
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Christian system of religion.” They differed from orthodox 
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Christians primarily by regarding Biblical miracles and reve- 
lations as allegorical rather than literal. This was due to 
their belief that it was the endless wrangling over which 
interpretation best suited a given passage in the Scriptures 
that was causing the rifts in the Christian church. In order 
to avoid the debilitating effects of this internecine con- 
flict the Deists suggested that the essence of Christianity 
could be arrived at solely by the judicious employment of 
man's reason with regard to the teachings of nature. By 
founding Christianity on reason, rather than on authority or 
scriptural revelation, they felt that its truth could be 
placed beyond all doubt, 

In view of this emphasis on the use of reason in 
matters of religion, it.is not surprising that the Deists 
avidly adopted the design argument developed within the Royal 
Society. For here was proof supreme of the abilities of man's 
reasoning powers provided by no less than the leading intel- 


lectual figures of the day. 
Scientific Theism 


That by this means there was a race of yong Men pro- 
vided, against the next Age, whose minds receiving 
from them, their first Impressions of sober and 
generous knowledge, were invincibly_arm'd against 
all the inchantments of Enthusiasm. 


“Ip Sprat, History of the Royal Society, edited with 
an Introduction by J. I. Cope and H. W. Jones (St. Louis: 
Washington University Studies, eG P steht 
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In 1619 when Edmund Gunter assumed the chair of 
Astronomy at Gresham College, London, he began a practice of 
holding informal meetings with colleagues in which matters of 
scientific research were discussed. Under the aegis of his 
successors, Henry Gellibrand and Samuel Foster, these gather- 
ings increased both in frequency and size until the early 
forties when weekly meetings were held in Foster's rooms. 

The Gresham group, although particularly interested in 
science, had attracted, due to the considerable freedom of 
thought exercised at its discussions, the English Comenians, 
who in turn appreciated a forum for their irenicism.+ 

It was not long before these two groups were joined by 
Dr. John Wilkins of Wadham College, Oxford. Wilkins and his 
disciples were anxious to get down to the business of natural 
philosophy, which, as far as they were concerned, could only 
begin after the appalling misuse of language was ended. These 
three factions were mutually beneficial and shared the all- 
important Baconian belief that natural knowledge could and 
would be systematized. They were granted a charter by the 
King in 1662 and became known as the Royal Society.* 

The characteristic most typical of the early Royal 
Society was its desire to promote the growth of natural 


philosophy. As Joseph Glanvil (1636-1680) acknowledged, 


lipid., "Introduction." 


“Sprat himself only traces the origin of the Royal 


Society from Wilkins, his mentor. 
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Bacon had anticipated the Society's aim in the New Atlantis 
(16278 


The end of our foundation is the knowledge of causes, 
and secret motions of things; and the enlarging of 
the bounds of human empire, to the effecting of all 
things possible.l 
The chief hindrance to their aim was considered to be the 
fabulous use of language, Language, the virtuosi insisted, 
was meant to reflect the natural world and not, as often 


appeared to be the case, the miscellaneous excogitations of 


bewildered brains. As Wilkins claimed, in An Essay Towards 


Philosophical language would even 


» « e« contribute much to the clearing of some of our 
Modern differences in Religion by unmasking many 
Wdslcs erronsiythat ‘she liter pacmseiues under the dis- 
guise of affected phrases. 


Thomas Sprat in his History of the Royal Society (1667) added 


that the virtuosi preferred ". . . the language of Artizans, 
Countreymen, and Merchants, before that, of Wits, or Scholars ."3 


The Royal Society had resolved 


Ty. Bacon, "New Atlantis," in Essays and New Atlantis 
(New York: Walter J. Black, Inc., 1942), p. 288. . 
Sprat, in his History quotes Glanvil's Scepsis Setentifica 
(16653: "Galoman's House in the New Atlantis was a Prophetick 
Scheam of the Royal Society," p. xii. 
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- » - to represent Truth, cloth'd with Bodies, and to 

bring Knowledge back again to our very senses, from 

whence it was first deriv'd to our understandings,| 

The members of the Society bubbled with optimism and 

confidence. Glanvil claimed that the very law of God's mind 
was exemplified in the physical laws of nature while the 
ebullient Sprat, reaching dizzying new heights with his own 
rhetoric, suggested that 

SembartheaChunchieofhtEnglandy. = Sepers ists, “as Sith has 

begun to incourage Experiments, which will be to our 

Church as the British Oak is to our Empire, an orna- 

ment and defence to the soil wherein it is planted .2 

Unfortunately for the fledgling Royal Society the 

remainder of England's learned community did not view them as 
saviours. To the contrary, the virtuosi attracted the dis- 
pleasure not only of the Enthusiasts -- with whom they would 
willingly battle -- but also of the Colleges, the Cambridge 
Platonicts, and the rival Royal College of Physicians 41) of 
which intensely disliked this meddlesome group of upstarts. 
What was considered specifically irksome about the Society 
was the manner in which its members seemed to view God's sub- 
lime creation, the universe. As Westfall notes: 

With Mhe crowing prestige jofieschencest Wachieved 


immense prestige after the publication of Newton's 
Principia -- its reconciliation with Christianity 


ee. oe + 


lL Honeee po. Ll2@s Sprat’ also says on p. 336: 
"6. that knowledge which is only founded on thots and 


words, has seldom any other end, but the breeding and 
increasing of more thots and words ... . 


“Ibid., De 374. 
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came more and more to mean the adjustment of 
Christian beliefs to conform to the conclusions 
of science. 


As far back as 1646 Alexander Ross had warned of the 

blasphemous position of the scientists: 

Whereas you say, that astronomy serves to confirm 

the truth of the Holy Scriptures you are very pre- 

posterous; for you will have the truth of Scrip- 

ture confirmed by astronomy, but you will not have 

the truth of astronomy confirmed by Scripture.2 
The members of the Royal Society -- seven out of ten of whom 
were Puritans? -- refused to let such narrow-mindedness 
stand in their way. They unflinchingly pursued their inves- 
tigations and increasingly resorted to the position that the 
evidence of design and order throughout nature provided the 
most magnificent possible display of God's power and the 
surest proof of his existence, * To be a scientist was to be 
God's most appreciative worshipper. Fach new discovery was 


an added testament to the wisdom of God. Barton proclaimed 


Gia: seeveryelump*of matter, is a Lesson of divine 


“y . &. Westfall, Science and Religion in Seventeenth 


Century England (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1958), 
Pp. 3. 


2 
Drastic le 


ates: Issues, p. 48, 
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J. Wilkins claimed that science ". . . proves a God 
and a providence, and incites our hearts to a greater admir- 


ation and fear of His omnipotency." Westfall, Science and 


Religion, De 34 ° 
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seavepen while Jones went even further and claimed that 
Na luresworroreds, Coristianteand! theaworld itself a daily 
miracle." Robert Boyle= compared the world to the clock at 
Ste, Paes the laws of nature functioning like the mechan- 
ical) par ts)ofs; the clock, and) God. bearings the’ sames relations -- 
as creator -- to the world as man did to the mies Even 
the simplest thing was held to have a purpose in the divine 
plan. After all, observed Boyle, were not lambs born in the 
spring when there is fresh grass for them to eat?© Asked 
Newton in his Optics (1704): 

Whencetis 2% thathnaturesdothynothing in vain; “and 

whence arises all that order and beauty which we 

see in the world? How came the bodies of animals 


to be contrived with so much art, and for what 
ends were their several parts? Was the eye 


in ee 


lRichard Barton, Analogy of Divine Wisdom (1747). 
Quoted in E. R. Wasserman, "Nature Moralized: The Divine 
Analogy in the Eighteenth Century," English Literary His- 
aT We linegtO52 ), 0.000.. 
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esp ert Boyle had centered his whole life on Chris- 
tian vractice. Governing his conduct by the strictest 
puritanical code, he abstained from tobacco, alcohol, 
excesses inuanyeiorm.. It tsrreported that he never uttered 
the name of God without first pausing reverently." 
Westfall, Science and Religion, p. ris 
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comtrived without@skiklirnoptics2 PAs, Siiborsiwit 
not appear from phenomena, that there is a being 
incorporeal livingesirite lM cent -sase. Meo 

The analogy between the order and design in nature 
and in the productions of man seemed overwhelming. No longer 
need one be steeped in theological curiosities in order to 
appreciate the wisdom and power of God -- one had merely to 
open one's eyes and look about. Again and again the com- 
parison of nature and man-made artifacts was made. 

By nature, I Understand this vast, if not infinite 
Machin of the universe, the perfect and wise pro- 
duction of almighty God, consisting of an infinite 
number of lesser machins, everyone of which is 
adjusted by weight and measure, 

The argument was impressive and had the support of 
the most learned men of the day; and it was particularly 
suited to an age intoxicated with its achievements in the 
natural sciences. Its use was intended to support, not 
replace, Christianity, for as Winstanley noted: ". .. the 


pursuit of all useful knowledge in the arts and sciences is 
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= Quoted ineR.tH. Hunibutt,. lume andsscientitic 

Theism," Journal of the History of Ideas COGT. a199 0.0, ps4. 
Cheyne, who made the statement, and who was a member of the 
Royal Society, also justified using analogies in trying to 
prove God's existence: "Analogy and its Appendages .. . 
is the only natural Language the Deity can speak to us at 
present, under our Degeneracy and Lapse .! Quoted in 
Wasserman, Nature, p. “3, Cf. Cleanthes analogy on 


Dialogues, pe 143. 


cited in Emerson, Heresy, Pe. 3953 
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three years before Hume began composing his Dialogues -- 
Colin Maclaurin in An Account of Sir Isaac Newton's 
Philosophical Discoveries eagerly restated the design argu- 
ment : 


The main argument for the existence of the Deity 
obvious to all and carrying irresistible convic- 
tion with it, is from the evident contrivance and 
fitness of things for one another, which we meet 
throughout all parts of the universe. There is 
no need of nice or subtle reasonings in this 
matter; a manifest contrivance suggests a con- 
triver, It strikes us like a sensation; and art- 
fulvreasonings against it may puzzle us, but it 
is without shaking our belief. No person, for 
example, that knows the principles of optics and 
the. structure ofthe eye,ican»believe|that it was 
formed without skill in that science; or that male 
and female in animals were not formed for each 
Other, and for continuing the species, 


As the eighteenth century wore on, the position of 
the Deists became more and more inseparable from that of the 
Scientific Theists of the Royal Society. Both argued that 
man's natural reason offered the surest foundation for 
Christianity and both argued that the design in nature 
afforded the most convincing proof of God's existence and 
attributes. Theirs was a religion based entirely upon 
reason; and it was to this Natural Religion and its allegedly 
invincible protector, the design argument, that Hume 


addressed himself in the Dialogues Concerning Natural 


Religion. 


louoted in Hurlbutt, "Scientific Theism," p. 492. 
Cf, Cleanthes! analogy in Dialogues, Pp. 143, 
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CHAPTER II 
THE NATURE OF BELIEF IN HUME'S PHILOSOPHY 


Before considering Hume's treatment of Natural Religion 
in the Dialogues, it would serve us well to examine ore 
general aspects of his epistemology, for his approach to 
religion was determined through his philosophy as a whole; and 
this, in turn, was characterized to a large extent by the dis- 
tinction he made between knowledge and belief. 

As we saw in the last chapter, enlightened speculation 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth century held natural reason 
to be a force capable of unravelling the mysteries of the uni- 
verse, Man, standing apart from the rest of creation, care- 
fully analysed the data of experience and derived far-reaching 
conclusions, moved only, so it seemed, by a passionate longing 
for knowledge. Hume's position, however, waS a more modest 
one. Man not only acted upon nature, but more importantly 
nature acted upon man. As Kemp Smith noted: 

His entire philosophy, both theoretical and prac- 
tical, is built around the view of Nature as having 


an authority, which man has neither the right nor 
the power to challenge. 


Hume removed reason from the hallowed position of an 
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autonomous analytical force, and instead made it subject to 
the vicissitudes of experience. And our interpretation of 
the data of experience was not solely the result of the 
operations of nature but also of man, his culture, and his 


traditions. As he noted in the Abstract: "It is not, there- 
nl 


fore, reason which is the guide of life, but custom 
The importance of Hume's demotion of reason is readily 
apparent with regard to Natural Religion. For here was a 
system of religion, claimed by its adherents to be founded 
completely upon man's natural reason. And concerning this 
highly touted ability of reason, Hume's position, as he 
pointed out in the Enquiry was clear: 
While we cannot give a satisfactory reason, why we 
believe, after a thousand experiments, that a stone 
will fall, or fire burn; can we ever satisfy our- 
selves concerning any determination, which we may 
form wath regard to the ortein of worlds, and* the 
situation .of. nature, from and to eternity? 
In this chapter our concern will be to offer a brief 


outline of Hume's doctrine of belief in order to show its 


importance with regard to the role of reason in religion. 


And we shall see, that because of the myriad causes -- both 
natural and unnatural -- of our beliefs, Hume recommended a 
] 


David Hume, "An Abstract of a Book Lately Published 
Entitled A Treatise of Human Nature," in Hume: Theory of 
Knowledge, edited with an Introduction by D. C. Yalden- 
Thomson (New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1951), p. 254. 


Sib akin Hume, "Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding," 
in Fnquiries, edited with an Introduction by L. A. Selby-Bigge 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1966), p. 162. 
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skeptical attitude towards the claims advanced on behalf of 
reason. Our reason was simply not capable of reaching out 
beyond the bounds of our experience. And as it was in the 
very nature of religious systems to account for what was not 
empirically experienced then, Hume concluded, reason was 
certainly not to be our guide in such matters. 

Divinity or Theology as it proves the existence of 

a Deity, and the immortality of souls, is composed 

partly of reasoning's concerning particular, partly 

concerning general facts. It has a foundation in 

reason, so far as it is supported by experience. 

But its best and mgs t solid foundation is faith and 

divine revelation, 

In the Enquiry, Hume separates reasoning into two 

camps: 

All reasonings may be divided into two kinds, namely 

demonstrative reasoning, that concerning relations 

of ideas, and moral. Shiga Giles ae or that concerning 

matter) of fact and existence. 
To the first group -- that concerning the relations of ideas -- 
Hume applies the term 'knowledge'. 

Propositions of this kind are discoverable by the 

mere operation of thought without ee on 

what is anywhere existent in the universe. 


As examples of these sorts of propositions he points to the 


truths of arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. An important 
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characteristic shared by these propositions is that their con- 
tradictories are inconceivable. Hume separates his two 'kinds' 


of reasonings absolutely: 


- « Knowledge and probability [matters of fact and 
existence] are of such contrary and disagreeing 
natures, that they cannot well run insensibly into 
each other, and that because they will not divide 
but mat be either entirely present, or entirely 


absent. 
The second kind of reasonings -- those involving 
matters of fact and existence -- Hume calls "probable reason- 


ings’ or 'beliefs'. The contradictories of these propositions 
are conceivable; and these propositions of belief are of 
immediate concern to man's practical life and require the 
relation of cause and effect. 

All reasonings concerning matter of fact seem to be 

founded on the relation of Cause and Effect. By 

means of that relation alone we can go beyond the 

evidence of our memory and senses.¢ 

Before turning to his analysis of causation we must 

note that Hume offers a further division in this second kind 
of reason between 'proofs' and ‘probabilities’. 

eee CWO. perhaps Oe. more convenient hee 

distinguish human reason into three kinds, viz that 

from knowledge, from proofs, and from probabilities. 

By knowledge, I mean the assurance arising from the 


comparison of ideas. By proofs, those arguments, 
which are deriv'd from the relation of cause and 


Devic Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, edited with 


an Introduction by L. A. Selvy-igge (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1973) wpe slOb. 


“Hume , Enquiry, p. 26. 
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effect, and which are entirely free from doubt and 

uncertainty. By probability, that evidence which 

is still attended with uncertainty. 
When discussing 'proofs' Hume has in mind such cases as know- 
ing that the sun will rise tomorrow. Our certainty of this 
claim arises because not only has the sun risen every morning 
in our experience but also it has never been known not to 
rise. In the category 'probabilities' Hume places all other 
propositions that fall short of this degree of certainty, 
i.e., those in which either our experience is limited in 
exten orm not. uniform in its determinations.< 

Our idea of causal, or necessary, connection arises, 

according to Hume, in the following way: When we are subject 
to the constant conjunction in our experience of two objects 
a 'custom' is causally generated. 

For wherever the repetition of any particular act 

or operation produces a propensity to renew the 

same act or operation, without being impelled by 

any reasoning or process of the understanding, we 

always gay that this propensity is the effect of 

Custom. 
This custom determines the mind, upon the impression of the 


first object, to form an idea of the second object. As 


Cavendish notes: 


ne on re ne ee 


Lume , TPeatise,epesle. 


2See Dialogues, Pp. 144 where Philo discusses this. 
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- - . if an idea is associated with an impression 
we now have, the idea is naturally called to mind. 


This determination: of the’ mind: causes a "feelingte=- an 
impression of reflection -- to arise. This new feeling of 
necessitated transition is -- as an impression -- the source 


to which Hume traces our idea of necessary connection. 
“eres ot Ler. frequent repetition, ff find. that aipon 
the appearance of one of the objects, the mind is 
determin'd by custom to consider its usual attendant, 
and to consider it in a stronger Light upon account 
Ore ite relatvion to the first sobpject. 7 tie this . 
impression, then, or determination, which affords me 
the idea’ of necessity. 

We come now to Hume's very important doctrine of 
belief which he explains in the following way: 

oo. Ps pelier Fis nothing butarmore vinidywlivela, 
forcible fir, “steady conception totam object, than 
what the imagination alone is ever able to attain. 
eer tatie het *consis tsMnoti ary the ect] lareaia turetor 
order. ofideas’, ‘but int the’ marner-of theirconcep- 
tion’, and: inttheir feeling ‘to “thesmind: 

Basically, we may say that a belief arises when the 
present conception of an idea is enlivened, almost to the 
intensity of an impression, through conjunction with either 
a customarily associated idea of the memory or impression of 


the senses? 


tcavendish, David Hume, p. 52. 
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Hume , Enquiry, p. 49. 
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The effect, then, of belief is’ to raise up a simple 
idea to an equality with our impressions, and 
bestow on it a like influence on the passions, 
This effect it can only have by making an. idea 
approach an impression in force and vivacity. 


Lteti stiimpor tanteto: rove Watthediume: that! vimens belter 
is more properly an act of the sensitive, than of the cog- 
nitive part of our natures" and this because belief results 
from custom operating through the agency of feeling.° An idea 
isiret sed? tot the sStatustofeas belief notMthrourh a chaineor 
reasoning, but because of an association resulting from our 
previous experience. 

Thus all probable reasoning is nothing but a species 
of isensation. ‘Tis not’ solely in poetry and music) 
we must follow our taste and sentiment, but Likewise 
in philosophy. When I am convine'd of any principle, 
'tis only an idea, which strikes more strongly upon 
me, When I give the preference to one set of argu- 
ments above another, I do nothing but decide from my 
feeling concerning the superiority of their influ- 
ence. Objects have no discoverable connexion 
together; nor is it from any other principle but 
custom operating upon the imagination, that we can 
draw any inference from the appearance of one to 
the existence of another. 
As we shall see in our discussion of the design argument in 
Chapter III, this superiority of influence that some argu- 


ments have over others, has an important role to play in the 


determination of one's religious beliefs, 


me ee a ee ee 


‘ume, Ireatise, p. 119. 
* Ths g 
Ibid., p. 183. 
3 | ; 
Kemp Smith, Hume, p. 9)- 


Hume , Treatise, p- 103. 
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Our beliefs, therefore, are the result of the asso- 
ciations we form during the course of our experience. These 
associations, in turn, arise in various ways for man is a 
product both of his natural and his social environment. 
While natural beliefs are brought about through our observa- 
tion of, and participation in, the natural world, a great 
many other beliefs are due to man's involvement in his social 
milieu and it is the business of the philosopher to scrutin- 
ize these, And while natural beliefs are probably unalter- 
able, arviiicial beliefs resulting fromthe: forces! of society, 
are not. dJIhese forces within the social network, such as 
education, polities, and religion, inculcate various beliefs 
through the medium of repetition. Such beliefs acquire con- 
siderable power in the affairs of man and, because their 
effects can often be deleterious, a close appraisal of their 
merit is required.+ Kemp Smith points out the danger of 
these prejudicial beliefs: 

Does not every impression, of internal reflexion no 
less than of the outer senses, in communicating its 
vivacity to associated ideas, conspire to bring man 
into subjection to influences which are inconsidered 
and often malign? And when the influences of the 
state, of education, and especially of religion, are 
so directed as to reinforce them, are they not of 


well-nigh overwhelming power? 


The safeguard against such influences was, according 


ea ccee from prejudice, education, passion, party, 
etc. hang more upon one mind than another," Hume, Enquiry, 
is pee a BS gs 


ees Smith, Hume, p. 130. 
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to Hume, a skeptical attitude, And it was the only safeguard 
because beliefs could neither be proven nor disproven, 

In general, there is a degree of doubt, and caution, 

and modesty, which, in all kinds of scrutiny and 

decision, ought for ever to accompany a just 

reasoner. 
Philosophers, aware of the limitations and imperfections of 
human faculties, ". . . will never be tempted to go beyond 
common life."< And the very area where speculative beliefs 
do go beyond common life, is religion. Natural Religion, 
claiming as it did, to be founded entirely on natural reason 
was the chief offender of the power of reason. Here, reason 
was held capable of establishing and supporting, on the basis 
of the empirical design argument, an entire system of 
religion. Consequently, in the Dialogues, Hume turned his 
attention to the role of reason in religion in order to 
determine exactly how much support Natural Religion could 
expect from the operation of natural reason. And the con- 
clusion he came to was the same one that he came to in the 
Enquiry: 

I am the better pleased with the method of reasoning 

here delivered, as I: think it may serve to confound 

those dangerous friends or disguised enemies to the 

Christian Religion, who have undertaken to defend it 

by the principles of human reason, Our most holy 

religion is founded on faith, not on reason; and it 


is a sure method of exposing it to put it to such a 
trial as it is, by no means, fitted to endure. 
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CHAPIER III 
THE MESSAGE OF THE DIALOGUES 
- . « the most cogent presentation of any religious 
view in eighteenth century English literature. 
The Dialogues was published in the Fall of 1779 by 
Hume's nephew and was reviewed immediately by both the 
Monthly Review and the Gentleman's Magazine. The former pro- 
claimed that "Philo is the hero of the piece,"'* while the 
latter observed that Hume's method in attacking "the moral 
attributes of the Deity are the same with those which were 
employed by Lord Bolingbroke."3 
In 1780, T. Haytor, a fellow of King's College 
Cambridge published the first book-length study of the 
Dialogues: Remarks on Mr, Hume's Dialogues, Concerning 


a ee 


Natural Religion. Haytor's attitude is one of indignation: 


Se 


. «. whdichSper'son; *in*the name*of commonsense fis 
most worthy of confidence and dependence; the man 
who is restrained solely by a regard to character 
and interest: or the man, who in the addition to 


a ee ee 


1, V. Price, Davi 
Pieters. 1900/5... 120. 


Hume (New York: Twayne Pub- 


ore in Hume, Dialogues, DP. aisle 


2) 1 atural 
Religion, edited with an Introduction by B. M'Ewen (Edinburgh: 
Wm. Blackwood and Sons, 1907), p. xxxiil. 


3 Cited in David Hume, Dialogues Concerning Natural 
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the above motives, has the controul likewise of 

divine vengeance, hanging incessantly like 

Damocles's sword, over his every procedure? 
Like most reviewers of his day, Haytor was less interested 
in the philosophical merit of the Dialogues than in the 
implications it held for religion: The Dialogues, simply and 
beyond doubt, was a scurrilous attack by a noted unbeliever 
On Christianity. 

J, Milner underscored this point a year later when he 
published his ambitious Gibbon's Account of Christianity Con- 
sidered: Together With Strictures on Hume: Dialogues Con- 
cerning Natural Religion, With regard to Philo's statements 
ins Part, AIL, Milner. lamented that 

The tendency of these passages is still more 

poisonous, to teach us that what Christianity 

offers in a future life is not worth the 

having, and that the belief of it is an enemy 

Lomeuilatructivirtucs. ides Le 
So shocking did Milner find the Dialogues that, as Price tells 
us, he "finally concludes that Hume is beyond reach of salva- 
tion . . . and he implies that he will be severely dealt with 
on Judgment Day." 
| Having relegated Hume to the ever-lasting fires of 


Hell, little else was said of the Dialogues for the next cen- 


tury, perhaps, as Green and Grose were later to say, because 


en 


Ip, Haytor, Remarks on Mr. Hume's Dialogues, Concern- 


ing Natural Religion (Cambridge: 1. Cadel, 1780) en eto. 


?Price, David Hume, p. 37. 
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"There seems to be a deep-seated reluctance to discuss such 
fundamental questions."1 
In his Introduction to ‘The Natural History of Reli- 

gion, Hume said: 

As every enquiry, which regards religion, is of the 

utmost importance, there are two questions in par- 

ticular, which challenge our attention; to wit; that 

concerning its foundation in reason, and that con- 

cerning its origin in human nature. 
In the History, Hume deals with the latter question and in the 
Dialogues, he deals with the former, 

the Dialogues covers a good deal of ground, much of 

which this paper will not be dealing with. Let us therefore 
draw the boundaries of this enquiry. We shall be concerned 
in this paper exclusively with the discussion of the design 
argument, and its bearing on Natural Religion, for it was 
this argument that provided its chief support in the eight- 
eenth century. It is important to remember that our dis- 
cussion of Natural Religion concerns "its foundation in 
reason" and that, with the exception of Demea, this reason is 
‘natural reason' or reason founded on ‘nature! or ‘experi- 
ence!', 


This chapter is divided into three sections, In the 


te 


leited in Hume, Dialogues, M'EFwen, ed., p. xiv. 


| 2pavid Hume, The Natural History of Religion, edited 
with an Introduction by H. E. Root (Stanford: Stanford Uni- 


versity Press, 1967), Pp. 2l- 


this means that we shall be dealing primarily with 
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first we shall be discussing Cleanthes' design argument with 
an eye to its nature and special features. In the second 
section we examine the criticisms Philo makes of the argu- 
ment. Finally, in the third section we review the final 
positions of Philo and Cleanthes and take particular note of 
Philo's conclusions regarding the relation of the design 


argument to Natural Religion. 


Cleanthes' Argument 


Cleanthes' design argument has, as its purpose, the 
establishment of a system of religion; specifically Natural 
Religion, as this is established by reason. It proceeds 
firstly by comparing the purposeful order in nature with the 
pur poseful order in machines of human contrivance. So far 
as the latter is due to an external cause -- intelligence -- 
go far, then, must the former be due to an external cause -- 
intelligence. Intelligence is an aspect of mind; the only 
mind of which we have experience is the human mind; therefore 
the divine mind must resemble it in kind, although differing 
in degree. Given this partial understanding of the divine 
mind, it was assumed by the proponents of Natural Religion, 
that one could reasonably come to an appreciation of man's 
place in nature and the duties that might be expected of him. 
The body of knowledge thereby attained was known as Natural 


Religion. 
Cleanthes states his design argument for the first 
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Look round the world: Contemplate the whole and every 
part of it: You will find it to be nothing but one 
great machine, subdivided into an infinite number of 
lesser machines, which again admit of subdivisions, to 
a degree beyond what human senses and faculties can 
trace and explain, All these various machines, and 
even their most minute parts, are adjusted to each 
other with an accuracy, which ravishes into admiration 
all men, who have ever contemplated them. The curious 
adapting of means to ends, throughout all nature, 
resembles exactly, though it much exceeds, the produc- 
tions of human contrivance; of human design, thought, 
wisdom, and intelligence. Since therefore the effects 
resemble each other, we are led to infer, by all the 
rules of analogy, that the causes also resemble; and 
that the Author of nature is somewhat similar to the 
mind of mans though possessed of much larger faculties, 
proportioned to the grandeur of the work, which he has 
executed. By this argument a posteriori, and by this 
argument alone, we do prove at once the existence of a 
Deity, and his similarity to human mind and intelli- 
gence. 


At various points during the course of the Dialogues 
Cleanthes restates and clarifies aspects of this argument .¢ 


With these changes in mind his argument can be formulated in 


four steps: 


1 - Machines and Natural Systems> exhibittran" self = 
evident and undeniable" similarity with regard 
to the fact that both show a "curious adapting 
of means to ends." 


2 - Experience shows that to the extent that effects 
resemble so will their causes, 


ae 


Lume , Dialogues, p. 143. 


ee also pp. l#4-145, Philo's statement of it: 
p. 146, and pp. 152, 154, 163, 216. 


3the use of this term is explained on p. LOiom this 
paper. 
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3 - The cause of the order in machines is intelli- 
gence. 
4 - Therefore, the cause of order in natural sys- 

tems is intelligence "proportioned to the 

grandeur of the work," 

Thene=are several things to note about otep One, the 
first of which concerns the terms Cleanthes uses when com- 
paring the productions of man to nature. In his introduction 
to the Dialogues, Kemp Smith points out "the ambiguity of 
Such terms as /design’, ‘final cause’, “contrivance., —adjuct— 


ment', 'order! "1 


Indeed this ambiguity of expression runs 
right through the discussion. 

In "Hume and Scientific Theism", Hurlbutt observes, 
concerning the design argument, that "it is possible to dis- 
criminate two basic points of departure, ''~ If, when refer- 
ring to order in nature, one means to signify the adjustment 
of parts or their structure, then one is using what is called 
the ‘argument from design'. In this variation, order is held 
to imply intelligence. The other variation, known as the 
‘argument to design' adds a further qualification: order, 
Pemipeicetorimply intelligence, must refer not only oestruc— 
ture and adjustment but to purposeful adjustment. Using a 


machine as an example, if one referred to its structure and 


the adjustment of its parts in order to compare it to nature, 


Lames Dialogues, p. /ce. 


senor t. "Hume and Scientific Theism", p. 488. 
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one would be arguing from design; whereas if one were to 
argue in addition that both machines and nature are so 
ordered that they may achieve a purpose one would be arguing 
to design. In this latter case it is held that the order 
and adjustment is a necessary requirement for the purposeful 
functioning of the machine and that such purposeful ordering 
is a by-product only of intelligence. As regards Cleanthes' 
use of machine, Hurlbutt rightly notes that it "is apparent 
that often the two approaches are run together ,"- Though 
Lidice bon true.5 iit is also the case that Cleanthes relies most 
heavily on the argument To; designs ands ity isasthis? formulation 
that we will deal with in our discussion of what we shall 
hereafter refer to simply as Cleanthes' design argument. 
Having established that Cleanthes' argument concerns 
purposeful order we need to point out a further feature: 
purposeful order exists both between the parts of an organ- 
ism so far as they conspire to the functioning of the whole 
and between whole organisms so far as they also conspire 
towards mutual ends. For example, the adjustment of the 
parts of an eye conspiresto producing sight and the inter- 
relationship of the eye and other bodily organs, to human 
a ae In his argument, Cleanthes makes use of both 
these senses of adjustment. For simplicity I have used the 


term 'natural systems! which is used to refer to either sense. 


lipids, p. 489. 
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There is a further aspect of Cleanthes' argument that 
is often ignored, but has important ramifications. In dis- 
cussing the purpose that machines fulfil, Cleanthes seems at 
times to have in mind a particular kind of machine; namely a 
dynamic sort. For instance, both a trowel and a speedometer 
are machines, in the larger sense, in which the specific 
adjustment of their parts is requisite to the achieving of 
their respective ends, They are machines designed to fulfil 
a purpose, Natural systems, however, are not static in the 
sense in which a trowel is, they are dynamic like a speed- 
ometer and it seems that it is the latter sort of machine 
that Cleanthes is wont to compare with natural systems. The 
importance in recognizing this distinction lies in the fact 
that both machines -- such as speedometers -- and natural 
systems have an internal dynamic principle of order. For 
example, the parts of a speedometer can interact with each 
other whereas the parts of a trowel cannot. Although 
Cleanthes does in fact use in his various analogies both 
sorts of notions of a machine the strongest form of his 
argument would be that comparing dynamic machines to natural 
systems and it is this formulation that we shall follow. 

Now that we know what Cleanthes is comparing and how, 
we come to a most intriguing aspect of his argument, At the 
end of Part II Philo demands of Cleanthes that he "show any 


such similarity between the fabric of a house, and the 
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generation of a Oniver see Cleanthes retorts simply that 


"this similarity is self-evident and undeniable" ,* and later 


clarifivessgwhy tihis iseso. 


Consider, anatomize the eye: Survey its structure 
and contrivance; and tell me, from your own feel- 
ing, if the idea of a contriver does not immedi- 
ately flow _in upon you with a force like that of 
sensation. 


And, if Philo does not happen to approve of the logic of his 


argument, Cleanthes suggests that he consider the following 


point’ 


Some beauties in writing we may meet with, which 
seem contrary to rules, and which gain the affec- 
tions, and animate the imagination, in opposition 
tomo list he precepts: of criticism, and ito the 
authority of the established masters Ofpante, And 
if the argument for theism be, as you pretend, 
contradictory to the principles of logic: its 
universal, its irresistible influence proves 
clearly, that there may be arguments of a like 
irregular nature. Whatever cavils may be urged; 
an orderly world, .. . will still be received As 
an incontestable proof of design and intention. 


Hurlbutt suggests that these passages are borrowed 


from Colin Maclaurin who said, in An Account of Sir Isaac 


Newton's Philosophical Discoveries (1748), with regard to 


ee ae ee aS 


the design argument: 
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There is no need of nice or subtle reasonings in 
this matter; a manifest contrivance suggests a 
contriver sy eItes trikes tus ibikerd sensation? #and 

artful reasonings against it may puzzle Us, Pout 
iteis ‘without shaking our Betiite teal 


Whether or not Cleanthes' speech is patterned on 
Maclaurin's, we do know that Hume was concerned witb this 
aspect of the argument. He writes to Elliot about it in 1751: 
I coud wish that Cleanthes' Argument could be so 
analys'd as to be render'd quite formal and 
regular. ‘dhe Propensity of the Mind towards it, 
unless that Propensity were as strong and uni- 
versal as that to believe in our Senses and 
Experience, will still, I am afraid, be esteem'd 
a suspicious Foundation. 

He adds: 
- « . the other Dissimilitudes do not weaken the 
Argument. And indeed it woud seem from experi- 
ence and Feeling, that they do not_weaken it so 
much as we might naturally expect. 

These passages suggest that this aspect of the design 
argument was an important one to Hume. We shall see in Part 
elieotethe Dialogues just what role® this) “Propensity so. aune 
Mind" plays. 

We come now to the second step of the argument, that 
experience shows that to the extent that effects resemble so 
will their causes. ‘This is the particular formulation of 
analogical reasoning that Cleanthes is using in his argument. 


The Oxford English Dictionary defines analogy as: 


~—. 


touoted by Hurlbutt, "Scientific Theism', p. 492s cf epeweare 


“Hume, Letters, I: p. 155. 
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- « « & mame for the fact, that, the relations borne 

to any object by some attribute or circumstance, 

corresponds to the relation existing between another 

object and some attribute or circumstance pertaining 

tor ist. 
In the case we are considering, the objects being compared are 
dynamic machines and natural systems and the circumstances 
pertaining to each is the cause of its dynamism. It should 
further be noted that our assurance of this analogical reason- 
ing is based upon experience. ‘That the order in nature is an 
effect and must thereby have a cause is not argued, but 
assumed, for as Philo notes early in Part II: > "Nothing exists 
without a cause."4 

When we come to Step Three, we must bear in mind that 
our knowledge that purposeful order -- in this case, the pur- 
poseful order evident in machines -- proceeds from intelli- 
gence is also experientially based. As Philo, when reformu- 
lating Cleanthes' argument, points out: "By experience we 
fir, “Paeetha t there as"on' original’ prince rpleror *orden™in 
mind, not in fa tere The point of the design argument is 
to establish this claim, by analogy, not to assume that pur- 
poseful order necessarily implies intelligence 
There is a putative confusion which arises at this 


point in the argument concerning the "cause" of order, be it 


in machines or natural systems. Nathan, in a clever article 
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“Hume , Dialogues, p. 12. 


PIbid., De Lu0. 


3 Se Philo's remark to Demea, p. 179. 
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entitled "Hume's Immanent God", puts it this ways 

The order of a thing can be explained either by a 
principle witnin itself or by a principle external 
to it. It is impossibt2 that an object's order be 
explained both ways since this would entail that a 
principle both did and did not explain the order 

- + « » We see from experience that the universe 
has internal principles of order. Therefore, it is 


impossible that, it can also have an external prin- 
ciple of order. 


Nathan's intention here is to short-circuit Cleanthes' argu- 
ment. As he later puts it, the design argument must prove 
not only that there is order in the universe but that its 
cause is external, which, claims Nathan, Philo shows to be 
impossible. 

However , Nathan notwithstanding, Cleanthes does not 
have to prove that the cause of natural order is external. 
If we accept the comparison of dynamic machines to natural 
systems, and if we agree that these machines owe their 
dynamism to an intelligence external to them (in this case, 
human beings) then analogously so do natural systems owe 
their.dynamism.to an external intelligence. 

Nathan's demand would have bearing if the comparison 
were between static organisms, but, as we have already 
DOiitedMolliam tes hot geethe principle of internal order both 
in machines and natural systems is taken for granted; it is 
what makes each a dynamic rather than a static organism. 


ee 


ae J Nathan, “Hume's Immanent God," in Hume, edited 
by V. © Chappell (New York: Anchor Books, 1966), p. 413. 
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A self-ordering principle is what distinguishes a machine 
like a speedometer from a machine like a trowel. So long as 
the analogy concerns things which contain self-ordering prin- 
ciples as an intrinsic feature, it is perfectly justifiable 
to enquire into the cause of this self-ordering, which is what 
Cleanthes is doing. To grant Cleanthes this point is not to 
grant that his argument as a whole succeeds in establishing 
Whang herwisihes Tt tose itvusvonly to grant that he has an 
analogy. tJhe intrinsic merit of his analogy, in contrast 
with others that may be suggested, is a different matter and 
one that Philo later draws attention tol: but Philo does not 
deny that Cleanthes has an analogy. Consequently, what is at 
issue is what makes a machine self-ordering. 

A final point to note with regard to Step Three is 
that experience teaches us not one but two things about the 
cause of machines. They are brought about not only by human 
intelligence but by human handiwork as well and both are 
necessary. ‘This aspect was traditionally overlooked by 18th 
century proponents of the design argument but, as we shall 
see, not by Philo. 

Weeccme tnow tto Step Four, the conclusion of “the “argu- 
ment, which Cleanthes claims is that the cause of natural 


systems is divine intelligence, which is an external, mental 


tees Parts VI - VIII of the Dialogues. 


“See Dialogues, pp. 171, 186. 
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cause, As just noted the argument ignores the physical agency 
involved in human productions and consequently Cleanthes' God 
does not have a physical being, However, Cleanthes eas cor- 
relate 'intelligence' with 'mind' and claims that his argument 
proves a divine mind -- this far he is immediately willing to 
go"inespecifying nis conclusion. Philo, we shall see, 4s will- 
ing to go much further, and it is to his criticism of the 


design argument that we now turn. 
Philo's Criticisms of the Argument 


EPnitots*aim in Parts 21 =<=(VIil Nis totweakenmthe 
design argument as much as he can. Towards this end he devised 
two tactics: one was to show that the design argument estab- 
lished precious little about the deity -- certainly far less 
than what Cleanthes claimed it did; and the other was to show 
that natural phenomena -- upon which Cleanthes' argument was 
based -- could be used to support equally plausible analogies 
that led to conclusions other than Cleanthes'. From his 
examination Philo drew the conclusion that Cleanthes' system 
was no better than any other because all "are subject to great 
and insuperable difficulties", with the result that the best 
attitude to take on such matters is a "total suspense of 


judgment". 


In his first criticism, Philo has in mind to reveal 


libid., p. 186. 
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the weaknesses of the design argument, In particular he wants 


to examine Cleanthes' notion of God. 

Cleanthes, as we have seen, correlates ‘intelligence! 
with 'mind' at the conclusion of his argument; and mind, which 
he points out to Philo, must be mind like the human for "I 
know of no other."! Once aeain,sexperience 1c to be our euide. 

There is no disagreement between Cleanthes and Philo 
at any point in the Dialogues that the universe exhibits order. 
And they both agree that its cause may be called "Wisdom, 
thought, design, knowledge."* But Philo, while willing to 
invoke these encomiums "because these words are honourable 
among men" ,2 adds an important qualification. 

- e« - Let us beware, lest we think that our ideas 
any wise correspond to his perfections, or that 
his attributes have ate resemblance to these 
qualities among men, 

Cleanthes, however, will not accept this qualification, 
woemliaour 1deas, SO Lar sacs they BO,ave UO te USL 
and adequate, and correspondent to his real nature, 
IT know not what there is in this subject worth 


insisting on. Is the name, without any meaning, of 
such mighty importance? 
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In order to give his God some significance Cleanthes insists 
that the analogy between the human and the divine mind must 
be adhered to and to this end he defines mind. And, as well, 


Cleanthes goes on to point out: 


A mind, whose acts and sentiments and ideas are not dis- 
tinct and successive; one, that is wholly simple, and 
totally immutable; is~a mind which has no thought, no 
Geason, no will, no sentiment, no love, no hatred: or in 
Mayocd . etc iO Ming sata lh aeeity 16) an abuse of terms to 
OGL Ne aelobemie geeenereu Rie wemuele mr (a. lot 

In Part Four, Philo takes a narrow interpretation of 

mind. This being the case, Philo determines that he 

« eae SNall prove, that there is no sround to suppose 
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consisting of distinct ideas, differently arranged 


Hewbecinesoy noting that. experience Teaches stat sbi onder 
requires a cause, then it requires a cause whether the order 
few onysicaie-r ac invahnimals or Vegetap less —— sor nen lal —aae 
in the ideas in our minds. In neither case do we know how 
fhe cause operates, we only know its effects, i-e., the order 
it creates. And if we are unable to understand cause, Philo 
asks Cleanthes, "what do we gain by your system, in tracing 
the universe of objects into a similar universe of ideas?"3 
An ideal system, arranged of itself, without a pre- 
cedent design, it [sicj not a whit more explicable 


than a ita ver far one, Which attains its order =inga 
like manner. 
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Philo's point is that while Cleanthes may very well 
use his argument in order to hypothesize a divine mind, that 
conclusion is an empty one, 

Naturalists . . . never surely thought it satisfac- 

tory to explain a particular effect [physical order] 

by a particular cause [mental order], which was no 

more to be accounted for than the effect itself,l 
And if this is so -- that we cannot understand the causes of 
physical or mental order -- why "look beyond the present 
material world. By supposing it to contain the principle of 
its order within itself, we really assert it to be God."¢ 

Philo will return later in the discussion to the 
importance of this point about the unknowability of causes, 
but for the moment he is content with letting Cleanthes have 
the last word, 

You ask me, what is the cause of this cause? I know 
nobyebscare.~not sethat «concerns qnet me. I have found 
aevedty<eand here testop, my. enquiry. 

In Part IV, Philo has shown Cleanthes that while, on 
the basis of his analogy, he may claim that mind is the cause 
of natural order, he has not succeeded in adding anything to 


our knowledge of this 'mind'. It still remains just a'name 


without any meaning." ‘So in Part V, Philo explores the other 
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way in which Cleanthes has suggested we might come to under- 
stand the divine mind and resolves to show him "still more 
inconveniences . .. in [his] anthropomor phism," 

Now while we may know nothing of how mental causation 
works, Cleanthes' analogy claims that the divine mind 
resembles human mind, indeed "the liker the better." This 
being Cleanthes' claim, Philo decides to elicit a few com- 
parisons, based upon what we know by experience of the human 
mind, and warns Cleanthes to "mark the consequences." Among 
the consequences Philo derives about the divinity, based upon 
our eXperience of human minds, are that the deity must be 
finite, imperfect, mortal, corporeal, etc, In fact, for all 
we know, this world might be "the first rude essay of some 
infant Deity, who afterwards abandoned it, ashamed of his 
lame performance" or it could be the "production of old age 
and dotage in some superannuated Deity ."? 

Philo has very cleverly put Cleanthes in a trap.- If 
Cleanthes disowns the gross anthropomorphic comparisons that 
Philo is suggesting then he can only do so by claiming that 
the divine mind is not very like the human. The consequence 
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of making this move is to weaken the strength of his design 
argument to the point where he can claim not much more than 
some remote similarity between the human and the divine mind 
to the extent that both exhibit intelligence, And if this is 
all that he is left with then his argument will hardly prove 
sufficient to support Natural Religion, 

On the other hand, if Cleanthes stresses the similar- 
ity between the minds, as he already has, then he is power- 
less to stop Philo's comparisons; with the result that his 
Deity is grossly anthropomorphic and part of a "wild and 
unsettled .. . system of theology." Again, hardly a com- 
fort to the proponents of Natural Religion. 

Consequently, with regard to Cleanthes' design argu- 
ment, Philo concludes at the end of Part V that: 

In a word, Cleanthes, a man, who follows your hypo- 
thesis, is able perhaps, to assert, or conjecture, 
that the universe, sometime, arose from something 
like design: But beyond that position he cannot 
ascertain one single circumstance, and is left after- 
wards to fix every point of his bad ie, by the 
utmost licence of fancy and hypothesis. 

Although he does not answer Philo's criticisms, 
Cleanthes still retains hope for his design argument as being 


the only possible way to account for natural order. 


I see, that, by the utmost indulgence of your 
imagination, you never get rid of the hypothesis 
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“Ibid., pp. 168-169. 
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of design in the universe'; but are obliged, at 
every turn, to have recourse to it. To this con- 
cession I adhere steadily; and this_I regard as a 
sufficient foutidation for religion. 

The success of Philo's criticism to this point lies 
in his having established that the design argument is incap- 
able of reasonable extension -- that is, extension based upon 
experiencee Any attempt at extension is the business of 
fancy, not reason, and then of course anything goes. So far 
Philo has been content to grant Cleanthes his argument and 
has merely marked the consequences. Now, however, he shall 
turn his attention to the analogy which Cleanthes has based 
his argument on with the intention of getting "rid of the 
hypothesis of design in the universe." And this he does by 
offering an alternative analogy "no less certain, and 
derived from the same source of experience, "3 

At the beginning of Part VI Philo draws his own 
analogy, based upon our observance of purposeful order in 
nature, It’ parallels, exactly, Cleanthes' ‘argument: 

1 - So far as we are able to see, the universe bears 

"a great resemblance" to an animal: "...a 

like principle of life and motion. A continual 

circulation of matter in it produces no dis- 


order: A continual waste in every part is 
incessantly repaired: The closest sympathy is 


ee ee 


Po teaatnes tsareterring to his hypothesis: thate tune 
"design in the universe" is due to his God -- an external, 


mental, orderer. 
“Hume , Dialogues, p. 169. 
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perceived throughout the entire system: And each 
part or member, in performing its proper offices, 
Operates both to its own preservation and to that 
Gf stne whole. | 


Experience shows "that where several known circum- 
Stances are observed to be similar, the unknown 
will also be found similar..""2 


The cause of the order in animals is a soul "actu- 
ating it and actuated by it."3 


Therefore, the cause of the order in the universe 
als eV iste Wb it ee 


Philo, on the basis of this analogy has got. rid of, 


"the hypothesis of design". The external mental God of 


Cleanthes' analogy has been replaced with an internal mental 


God -- a soul, Philo points out that.his argument. is of the 


Same sort as Cleanthes: "What we see in the parts, we may 


infer in the whole; at least, that is the method of reasoning 


on which you rest your whole theory"; and there might just as 


well be an “inherent principle’ of order. to the world” as any 


ane 


In Part VII Demea objects vehemently to Philo's 


Wael Gree ay a bl aly suppositions"? and asks: "What data have 
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you. for™such “extraordinary conclusions?"! ‘his gives Philo 
2 
the chance to drive home the point he made first in Part II 
Bpis=-1s=the topre ot whitch ls haveeal? along insisted. 
I have still asserted, that we have no data to estab- 
lish any system of cosmogony. Our experience, so 
imperfect in itself, and so Limited both in extent 
and duretion, can afford us no Ee conjecture 
concerning the whole of things. 
Bearing this in mind, then, all systems are equal, in the 
sense that they are all equally problematical. And, more 
importantly, all these terms we use to refer to principles, 
or causes, of order are also unknown in their essence: 
Heason 1 ats invernal tabriovandesiructure. 
is really? asPilittle Known? to=us*as Unstinet?or 
VeEsebation ao... .« 2ne elfecte: of these principles 
are all known to us from experience: But the prin- 
ciples themselves, and tne k manner of operation 
are totally unknown . . 
| So, not only is it arbitrary what analogy we draw 
from our observance of nature, but it is also arbitrary which 
cause we assign for the. order of nature as we are BOTAREEY 
ignorant of all causes. So Cleanthes' analogy has*no inherent 
advantages ‘over any other and it would be "begging the ques- 
tion"? to assume that ultimately the cause of, say, animal 
order was intelligence, for that is the point that Cleanthes 
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must. prove.; eAnd,.if. experience is to be our guide, "genera- 
tion has some privileges above reason: For we see every day 
the latter arise from the former, never the former from the 
latter ."t 

Philo concludes Part VII by noting that there is also 
no difficulty in suggesting that order might be snun from the 


Dead byeiog. a spider .¢ 


It should be noted that in this case the 
cause of natural order is an external physical one. And if 
this is not shocking enough a supnosition why not, says 
Philo, in Part VIII suppose "the beginning of motion in matter 
itself" as the Epicureans did, and end up with an internal 
physical cause?> 

There has begun in the last decade a movement towards 
a new view of /the nature of Hume's Dialogues. G. J. Nathan 
may, I believe, be credited with initiating it, and recently 
M, Andic has also argued persuasively in support of Nathan. 
Nathan claims that "Hume's God is immanent in the world as 
BicastrieLuning forncesand not transcendent to 47 asea 


designer"; therefore "Philo is defending the principle of an 


e 
internal cause of order in the universe."? Andic puts the 


ne ee 


‘Ibid., pp. 179-180. 
“Ibid., p. 180. 
Sabits per 183. 
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thesis a different way: 

Ihe substantive issue between Cleanthes and Philo is 

surely this: Does nature work like a machine, or 

like a craftsman? 
Although neither Nathan nor Andic use the term, they are sug- 
gesting that Hume (who they identify with Philo) is arguing 
for Pantheism, and that the Dialogues, therefore, is, as well 
as being critical of the design argument and Natural Religion, 
positively suggesting an alternative system, | 

Nathan supports his thesis by quoting a Lengthy pas- 

sage from Part VI where Philo states that of all systems he 
thinks that the most plausible is one that would ascribe "an 
eternal, inherent principle of order to the world." But 
Philo prefaces this remark by saying that he "never willingly" 
would "defend any particular system of this nature." This is 
the only part of the passage that Nathan omits publishing. It 
is difficult to suppose Philo arguing for Pantheism when he 
expressly declares himself unwilling to defend the position. 
Besides this, immediately after the passage quoted by Nathan, 
Philo concludes that "All these systems" are "on a Like foot- 
ing" and none "has any advantage over the others." Again, a 


strange remark to make, if one is claiming that one system is 


Iu, Andic, "'Experimental Theism' and the Verbal Dis- 


pute in Hume's Dialogues," Archiv Fur Geschichte der Philoso- 
Diie@(Vol. 30, L974)s “245. 


Tne Dialogues, p. 174. 
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superior to the rest, 

When Philo makes the analogy to an internal cause of 
natural order, it is not for the purpose of suggesting that 
his is a better way of accounting for natural order, but 
rather that it is just as good a way as Cleanthes'. And Philo 
does not just juxtapose external and internal causes of order, 
he also juxtaposes mental and physical causes. 

Philo is driving at the following: All analogies pro- 
ceed by noting a similarity between the two Pages to be com- 
pared. The choice of what to compare is an arbitrary one. 

The body of natural phenomena remains the same, though differ- 
ent cultures and different individuals have chosen to see 
nature in different ways. The choice of analogy determines 
the nature of the cause of order one arrives at, and the 
Dialogues deals with four basic sorts. Cleanthes' analogy 
leads to an external mental source of order; Philo's parallel 
analogy leads to an internal mental source of order (Part VI); 
the-spider analogy (Part VII) leads to an external physical 
source of order; and, finally, the Epicurean hypothesis (Part 
VIL1l) leads to an internal physica lysource tof, onders 

Philo's intention in suggesting these various hypo- 
theses is not so that he may claim that his analogies are 
superior -- remember, Cleanthes bad chastized him at the end 
of Part V for not being able to avoid the "design hypothesis” 
which leads to an external mental cause of natural order. 


Philo is advancing equally feasible hypotheses; and they are 
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equally feasible, he is maintaining, because of the very 
nature of them -- they are all analogies with only partial 
support in experience. If you begin your argument by com- 
paring the world to a machine you unavoidably conclude with 
an external mental source of order. But, by the same token, 
if you begin by comparing the world to an animal, you equally 
unavoidably conclude with an internal mental source of order. 

If we ask experience to judge in favour of one over 
the other, we find her silent. Nature provides many "'causes' 
of order, all of which are, in themselves, unknown and none 
of which has a superiority over any other. All the causes 
Operate only in a part of nature and experience provides no 
justification for concluding that one must be the cause of 
ts Gi a 

By suggesting his various theories, Philo has driven 
home the points he initially made in Part II; namely that 
one's choice of analogy is arbitrary, all analogies of this 
Bort are partially, Dut no more, supported by experience 
because they all argue from a part of nature to the whole!; 
and experience, because it cannot explain the various prin- 
ciples of order in their "internal fabric and structure, "'¢ 
cannot decide between them as to which is the primary cause 


of order in nature. ‘The conclusion to be drawn from all of 


———— 


‘Ibid. pp. 147-148. 
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this is not that "Philo is defending the princinvle of an 
internal cause of order in the universe" but rather the con- 
clusion that Philo himself clearly draws: 
All these systems, then, of scepticism, polytheism, 
and theism, you must allow, on your principles, to 
be on a like footing, and that no one of them has 
any advantages over the others. 
All religious systems, it is confessed, are subject 
to great and insuperable difficulties ....A 
total suspense of judgment is here our only reason- 
able resource. 

Let us now put together Philo's two criticisms. He 
began by clarifying the nature of Cleanthes' argument and 
concluded that it was not what he called "an argument from 
experience"3 but was rather an analogy which was based on 
our experience. He went on to show that while the analogy 
could be drawn without too much difficulty, it was difficult 
to see what it specified about 'the divine mind', He pointed 
out that while Cleanthes was free to claim as many character- 
istics as he wished about the Deity, these were due to the 
operation "of fancy and hypothesis" and not reason, because 
experience offered no insight in this ratter. Consequently, 
so far as natural reason was concerned, the ultimate verdict 


of the design argument was "that the universe, sometime, 


arose from something like design." And no more’ 


Sige ace Sale 


“Thid., pp. 186-187. 


3 thid., p. 149. 
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pRhht lets; criticism to this point left open the possi- 
bility, however, that the design argument might be the only 
way of accounting for natural order. Indeed Cleanthes was 
quick coviclaamathis pyrmhic wictoryihy theses. oh seesaithatet by 
the utmost indulgence of your imagination, you never get rid 
of the hypothesis of design in the universe." Consequently, 
Philo added a second criticism. Cleanthes based his analogy 
upon the experience we have of intelligence as a cause of 
order. But, Philo showed, there are many causes of order 
revealed by our experience and we might just as well build an 
analogy on these and thereby rid ourselves of the "hypothesis 
of design." And because we do not understand the ‘essence! 
of any of these causes, we cannot show that one has any 
inherent superiority over any other. In fact, all these 
causes suffer a similar disadvantage, in that experience 
Shows thelr operation to occur only in a part of nature and 
the analogies seek to account for all of nature. The lesson 
to be drawn from our investigation is not that one 'system' 
is any better than any other but that all systems ‘are sub- 
ject to great and insuperable difficulties." 

Philo's criticisms, then, amount to a two-fold blow 

on Cleanthes' argument: not only is his argument merely one 
of many, all of which may claim equal, but faint, support 


from experience, but also his argument does not establish any 
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Before moving on to a consideration of Philo's final 

remarks in Part AII, we might take notice of two final com- 
ments Philo makes in Part VIII with regard to Cleanthes' 
anthropomorphic argument. Firstly, he notes that experience 
shows that ideas in the human mind are copied from objects, 
whereas in Cleanthes' analogy he reverses this fact by claim- 
ing that divine ideas precede natural objects. However, so 
far as we are concerned with the ‘ordering' of objects this 
point is irrelevant: it would only be relevant if we were 
discussing the 'creation' of objects. Philo's second criti- 
cism is more to the point and it is one we noted when dis- 
cussing Step Three of Cleanthes' argument. 

In all instances which we have ever seen, thought has 

no influence upon matter, except where that matter is 

sOncomjoined«with 1b .) smecyour theory umpliecsalcon— 

tradiction to’ this experiences 
Philo's final point with regard to all systems based upon 
natural®reason i’s ‘that a “total suspense of judgment is 
here our only reasonable resource." Let us now turn to 


Part XII where Philo draws his various points together and 


renders a judgment on Natural Religion. 
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Conclusions on Natural Religion 


Part XII marks the final stage in the discussion 
between Philo and Cleanthes, They have discussed fully the 
design argument [Parts 1 wee VIII |; they considered and 
rejected Demea's a_priori argument for God [Part 1x] ; and 
finally they discussed the moral aspects of the Deity [Parts 
X and XI]. They are now ready to give their final comments 
on Natural Religion. Once again, let us bear in mind that 
Natural Religion was a system of religion resting upon the 
design argument. Therefore, its exponents claimed it was 
the only system of religion that was supported entirely by 
natural reason; that is, reasoning that is based entirely 
upon our experience of natural phenomena. 
Cleanthes, the expositor of Natural Religion, has 
been arguing throughout that religion is to be founded on 
our natural reason. He noted with approval Locke's position: 
Locke seems to have been the first Christian, who 
ventured openly to assert, that faith was nothing 
but a species of reason, that religion was only a 
branch of philosophy, and that a chain of argu- 
ments, similar to that which established any truth 
in morals, politics, or physics, was always 
employed in discovering all the principles of 
theology, natural and revealed. 

While Cleanthes was arguing that reason supported faith in 


religion, Philo was arguing in the opposite direction: 


reason led to agnosticism not to faith. Faith was a 
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different matter altogether. And Cleanthes himself noted 
Philo's position early in the discussion for ashe said to 
Philo: "You propose then . .. to erect religious faith on 
philosophical scepticism... ,"1 
In Part XII, we receive the final opinions of Philo 
and Cleanthes on this larger issue of the role of reason in 
religion. In particular, and in accordance with the sub- 
ject of the Dialogues, we shall be looking for the final 
conclusions on the design argument and Natural Religion. 
Cleanthes' final position with regard to Natural 
Religion and its prop, the design argument, has not changed. 
In spite of the many criticisms Philo has levelled at his 
toecory,sleanthes is still convinced staat it 
- - e is the only system of cosmogony wnich can be 
rendered intelligible and complete, and yet can 
throughout preserve a strong analogy to what we 
every day see and experience in the world.< 
It is, he says, "supported by strong and obvious reason, by 
natural propensity, and by early education."3 
Philo's final position, because it’ covers a great 
deal more ground, is not as straightforward as Cleanthes' 


but, as we shall see, it, too, is essentially unchanged. 


Philo's opening comments in Part AII have puzzled 
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many critics, for he says of himself that 
* + « mo one has a deeper sense of religion impressed 
on his mind, or pays more profound adoration to the 
divine Being, as he discovers himself to reason in 
the inexplicable contrivance and artifice of nature. 


A punpose ; an intention, or design ctrikes everywhere 
the most careless, the most stupid thinker - 


IT, E, Jessop found this and other speeches of Philo's in Part 
XII so mystifying that he ignored this entire section of the 
Dialogues claiming that it was "disconnected from the argued 
eontent, «of the rest. of the work. Kemp Smith claims that 
Pouloeis) nere making a “confession of faith" and elsewhere 
states that such "conventionally prescribed avowal[s] "4 were 
necessary considering the highly religious climate of the age. 
It is not, however, necessary to go to such extreme | 
lengths to understand this passage. Philo has said no more 
in. this statement than that he too is impressed with the 
purposeful order evident in nature. But then, this should 
not be surprising for nowhere in the Dialogues has he denied 
tile 0Gint. that nature evidences such order was the basis 
not only for Cleanthes' analogy, it was also the basis for 
all the analogies that Philo himself suggested. Philo has 


not, in the course of his discussion with Cleanthes, at any 


ae ey eanaae 


sai E. Jessop, "Symposium: ihe Present-Day Relevance 
of Hume's Dialogues Concerning Natural Keligion," Aristotelian 
Society Supplementary (Vols. 17-18, 1630 )se20. 


Tsar Dialogues, PDP. 70. 
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point, denied that the universe possesses order -- this was 
necessarily taken for granted as the basis of all their 
analogies. 

What has been at issue throughout the Dialogues is 
whether or not we can explain, in any reasonable way, the 
cause of this order. And-Philo has not changed his position 
Onntaisspoint: he still claims that the “contrivance and 
artifice of nature" is "inexplicable."! To see nature as 
ordered is not the same as to understand the cause of that 
“order; and Cleanthes' argument has not succeeded in inform- 
ing us about this in Ae significant manner. 

Consequently, in consideration of this latter point, 
Phiho tturns ehis attention «for ttheaf inal htime sto [the econclu- 
sions of the design argument that Cleanthes draws. "If we 
argue at all" about Cleanthes' analogy then indeed the ana- 
logy will lead us to a Deity; and this Deity will be the 
cause of natural order.* But beyond this rather insignifi- 
cant result nothing more can be specified, "and if we make 
it a question, whether . . . we can proper Ly call him a mind 
or intelligence .. . what is this but a mere verbal contro- 
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'"thought' or what you will, but you will learn nothing more of 
his nature by doing so. And we cannot know more about his 


nature because we "have no experience of divine attributes and 


operations"?; and therefore, because we cannot specify the 
terms we use in describing him it is impossible to determine 
how far, or even whether, his attributes resemble their human 
counterparts. 

It "rs important to note here’that this’ fia notre new 
observation by Philo; he had already mentioned it in Parts Liv 


Wisdom, thought, design, knowledge; these we justly 
ascribe to him; because these words are honourable 
among men, and we have no other language or concep- 
tions, by which we can express our adoration of him. 
But let us beware, lest we think, that our ideas any 
wise correspond to his perfections, or that his 
attributes have any resemblance to these qualities 
among men. He is infinitely superior to our limited 
view and comprehension; and is more the object of 


SCHOOES. 
And after examining Cleanthes' argument, he noted carefully 
just what it did, and what it did not establish. 


In a word, Cleanthes, a man, who follows your hypo- 
thesia, is able, perhaps, to assert; or conjecture, 
that the universe, sometime, arose from something 
like design: But beyond that position he cannot 
ascertain one single circumstance, and is left 
afterwards to fix every point of his SO ap by 
the utmost license of fancy and hypothesis. 


t Tid «, p. 143. (Emphasis mine). 


“Thid., Preto. \Upuaste ming.) . see aLSoepcaeoauUL 
this paper. 


Sthid.. pp. 168-169. See pp. 52, 61 of this paper. 
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Philo's charge, then, of ‘verbal dispute! in Part XII 


is neither a new one nor is it the key to the meaning of the 


ii 


whole Dialogues. It is, however, an essential part of 


Philo's argument in his attermnt to discern just. how far 
natural reason can lead us in religious discussions. And as 
such, it forms the mid-way point in what Philo is after. 
Yes, natural reason if expressed in the form of the design 
arguments doess point to 2; causelof, order! inynaturess andmthat 
cause we call, among other things, intelligence, or God. But 
No, natural reason cannot tell us any more about the nature 
ofs this cause, and itecertainlye cannoteestablishi ae "system of 
cosmogony." 

What then may we say, finally, of Natural Religion? 


If) the. whale of) natural theologyes an. resolves 

itself into one simple, though somewhat ambiguous, 

at least undefined proposition, that the cause or 

causes of order in the universe probably bear some 
remote analogy to human intelligence .. . what 

can the rost inquisitive, contemplative, and reli- 

gious man do more than give a plain, philosophical 
ascent cto une proposition, 2s often as) 1 oCcclres 0. 


——— eee 


Ay ames Duerlinger, in "Ihe Verbal Dispute in Hume 's 
Dialogues," Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophie (Vol. 53, 
1971): 22-34, makes much of the verbal issue, Duerlinger 
claims, on the basis of a stupefying analysis of the verbal 
dispute, that the Dialogues is much more "than an attemot to 
discredit the design argument" Gear bag 1s rather, an attempt 
to show "what is established by reason” (34). If we then ask 
What is established? we are told that "The Dialogues, do not 
pive reason's direct answer" (33). The trouble with analyses 
like Duerlinzer's is that they are trying to get at the mean- 
Wao or the Olalosues in a backward fashion. lhe way to under- 
stand the verbal dispute is to see it as part of the whole 
argument not the whole argument as part of it. 
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This is all that natural reason can tell us. 
But Philo has another point to make, and it is in 
keeping with his pos Ehtonkofwaevost ieicmeerihe Oxford English 


Dictionary defines an agnostic as 


een ie 


One who holds that the existence of anything beyond 
and behind material phenomena is unknown and (so far 
as can be judged) unknowable . . 


This is Philo's position: reason simply cannot tell us any- 
thing about the nature of the deity that the design argument 
posits. ‘Bub “an®aghostiic, unlike an ‘atheist 5 does not make 
Ene vc keim hat va"del ty edocs inotmexist<:v "hegtepcontent atonsay 
that if a deity does exist, we cannot knoweanything about 
that deity. 

This leaves open the possibility of 'belief'. One 
may believe in a deity, and a deity of any particular kind, 
even though this belief is unsupported by reason, ~And the 
causes of such a belief may be many, both of a personal and 
a social nature. Cleanthes has claimed that his belief in 
his system of theology is "supported by strong and obvious 
reason, by natural propensity, and by early education." 

Philo has shown, however, that it is not supported by "strong 
and obvious reason." As to its being supported by a "natural 
propensity", Philo has also made his answer, though not as 
directly. Throughout the Dialogues Philo has contrasted 
Cleanthes' theory with many others, He has referred to the 


Epicurean hypothesis, the theogonies of the ancients, the 
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theory of the Brahmins! -- in all of which cases, the adher- 
ents have held their theories to be the most obvious and the 
most strongly supported by natural phenomena. But if any one 
of these is the correct one, then all the others are incor- 
rect; if any one of these is supported by a "natural: propen- 
sity", then all the others cannot be. We might at this point, 
however, make a distinction. It is one thing to say that the 
mind has a "natural propensity" towards believing that the 
ordered world has a cause; it is quite another thing to say 
that the mind has a "natural propensity" towards believing 
that the ordered world has a specific ee With regard to 
the former, not only does Philo not.dispute it, he even 
suggests several instances. but what is at issue here is 
Cleanthes' claim that there is a "natural propensity" of the 
mind towards his own design argument. It is this point that 
Philo denies. 

How. then may we account, fore Cleanthes!aclalimethat his 
is the right one? Hume, himself, gave the answer to this, 
and he gave it in a passage in the lreatise that bears 


remarkable similarity to Cleanthes' statement on page 155. 


Hume says: 


i 
iS Welae, Moy, WGP RECp austOly Meese 


‘ii other words, the former might well be universal 
whereas the latter would vary according to particular cir- 
cumstance, such as time, culture, tredatlOn ewer. 
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'Tis not solely in poetry and music, we must follow 
our taste and sentiment, but likewise in philosophy. 
When I am convinec'd of any principle, 'tis only an 
idea, which strikes more strongly upon me. When I 
give the preference to one set of arguments above 
another, JI do nothing but decide from my feeling 
concerning the superiority of their influence.l 


The answer then is not that there is a "natural propensity" 
towards the design argument, but rather that Cleanthes him- 
self has a propensity of the mind towards it. And to what is 
this propensity due? Most likely, just what Cleanthes said: 
"ear ly education".° Education, religious training, politics, 
personal feeling -- all are influences on the beliefs a man 


3 


will have. One man may, as the result of these influences, 
see the design argument as utterly convincing, while another 
might not. Butmeason cannot arbitrate for it is not a ques-— 
mroneot reason’, it is a question of ‘feeling’... As; eamphnilis 
pointed out to Hermippus, at the beginning of the Dialogues: 

Reasonable men may be allowed to differ, when no one 

can reasonably be positive: Opposite sentiments, 

even without any decision, afford an agreeable amuse- 

ment. 

Cleanthes’, therefore, is ‘entitled to his beliefs but 


he is not entitled to think that his belief is supported by 


Satie Treatise, Pp. 103. ee Ds > Ee Otetinisspapex. 


“Hume , Dialogues, p. 216. 


ae asses from prejudice, education, passion, party, 
etc. hang more upon one mind than another. Hume Enquiry , 
Dp. 107. See p. 32 of this paper. 


Hume, Dialogues, p. 128. 
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reason; for Philo has shown that this is not the case. Even 
Pamphilus, the pupil of Cleanthes, has appreciated this, cor 
he says to Hermippus when reporting the dialogue between 


Cleanthés and Philo’ 


- » » what obscure questions occur, concerning the 
nature of that divine Being; his attributes, his 
decrees, his plan of providence? These have always 
been subjected to the disputations of men: Concern- 
ing these, human reason has not reached any certain 
determinations But these are topics so interesting, 
that we cannot restrain our restless enquiry with 


and contradiction, have, as yet, been the result of 
our most accurate researches. 


What then is the believer to do? He must flee "the haughty 
dogmatist, persuaded that he can erect a complete system of 
theology by the mere help of philosophy" and instead, "fly 

to revealed truth with the greatest avidity." For it is 
through an awareness of "the imperfections of natural reason" 
that the believer comes at last to recognize that religion is 
supported by 'faith', and not by ‘reason's; and therefore "To 
be a philosophical sceptic is, in a man of letters, the Palt-Sas 
and most essential step towards being a sound, believing 


Christian." 


nen 


4 | | 
Ibid, (Emphasis mine). 
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CHAPJER IV 
CHARACTER IDENTIFICATION IN JHE DIALOGUES 


In his review of Hendel's Studies in th Philosophy 


of David Hume, John Laird remarked "Certainly Hume cannot be 
identified straightway with any one of the interlocutors" in 
the Dialogues. Shortly thereafter, in an article in Mind in 
1926, Laird, apparently after further thought on the matter, 


stated "In short, Hume is very like Philo". By the time he 


BL 
was sure that "Philo was much the largest part of: Hume." 


Yet seven years later, having once more considered the issue, 
Laird carefully proclaimed that Hume "may well have been very 
often Cleanthine; and I think he was,"@ Laird's uncertainty 
dramatizes the difficulty that commentators have experienced 
when trying to identify one of the disputants in the Dialogues 
with Hume. Whichever character one chooses as Hume's spokes- 


mana=-iuif, indeed,*any -- one must take into account the 


information available from two sources: the Hume letters, 
1 1, Studies in the Philosophy of 
Cited in C. W. Hendel, Studies in the Philosop 
David Hume (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1963), p. xxxvil. 


3 i : Present-Day Relevance of 

J. Laird, "Symposium: The Presen 1% Re 
Hume's Dialogues cae nent Natural dhe ney Aristotelian 
Society Supplementary (Vols. 17-18), 1939) 207. 
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and the Hume corpus, insofar as each of these bear on the 
Dialopues, 

In this chapter we shall be considering three 
approaches to character identification. ‘he first holds that 
Cleanthes is Hume; the second argues that Hume is not repre- 
sented by any one character but with all, in the «sense that 
the Dialogues is an account of Hume's uncertainty with regard 
to the issues involved in Natural Religion; and the third 
claims that Philo is Hume. We shall be arguing in support of 
the third alternative, concluding as did Haytor that "The 
fact indeed indisputably is, that Philo, not Cleanthes, per- 


sonates Mr. Hume. "4 


leanthes is Hume 


The first approach to character identification in the 
Dialogues consists of identifying Cleanthes with Hume. This 
interpretation became popular in the nineteenth century 
largely because of the publication of some of Hume's letters .* 
The two passages most often cited in support of this thesis 
occur in a letter to Elliot in 1751 in which Hume remarks: 
"You wou'd perceive by the Sample I have given you, that I 


make Cleanthes the Hero of the Dialogue"3 and in a letter to 


Le laytor, Remarks on Mr, Hume's Dialogues Concerning 
Natural Religion, p. 2. 


“a hese were published both in Ritchie's biography 
(1807) and Burton's (1846). 
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Strachan in 1776 in which Hume says that Philo "is indeed 
refuted, and at last gives up the Argument, nay confesses 
that he was only amusing himself by all his Cavils ... .'! 
With eregard to sthe Jetter tok itot, commentators, by 

and large, have been wary of attributing too much significance 
Toeit. Iiits ts due to the fact that while in the quoted pac— 
sage Hume seems to favour Cleanthes, other passages indicate 
that his natural sympathies lie with Philo. 

Had it been my good Fortune to live near you, I 

shou'd have taken on me the Character of Philo, 

in the Dialogue, which you'll own I coud have 

euoporced naturally jenousgh far. 
Laing* and Knight? are two commentators who do use the Elliot 
letter in supporting their claim that Cleanthes is Hume, and 
both ignore those passages that point in the opposite direéc- 
tion. Unfortunately, because of the opposing natures of the 
passages in the letter, its value for character identifica- 
tion is neutralized, Hither interpretation can claim partial 
support but any attempt to reconcile all the passages with 
one viewpoint can only result in an uncue amount of psy- 
chological speculation -- a path better left untrodden. 


A*final point with regard to the Elliot Letter: 


Laing claims that Hume is making ve 6 « ao Cefinite request 


L 


iN sais la tee om ore r 
aioe M, Laing, "Hume's Dialogues Concerning Natural 
Religion," Philosophy (April, 1937): 175-190. 


3, Knight, Hume (Wm. Blackwood and Sons, 1886). 
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for assistance in strengthening the case of Cleanthes who, he 
sayS, is made the hero of the Dialogues ,"1 While superfici- 
ally true, it is doubtful that this statement carries with it 
the implication that Laing is after: namely, that Hume means 
to identify himself in the Dialogues with Cleanthes; For why , 
it might be asked, would a man of Hume's powerful and search- 
ing intellect find it necessary to ask such a man as Flliot 

to 'strengthen' his own argument, if indeed it is Cleanthes 
who is speaking for Hume? 

White the Biliot letter is indirect in its statements, 
the letter to Strachan is not. Hume bluntly states that 
Cleanthes has won the argument over Philo and with regard to 
this assertion Laing notes: 

Either this statement must be regarded as another 

bit of egregious “artfulness", with the conse- 

quence that the Dialogues as well as Hume's other 

philosophical writings have to be considered as 

alideva olayiul jest, or ‘else it "must be taken cin 

all seriousness as expressing what Hume believed 

the’ Dialogties tobe} “with the*consequence™ thatene 

quite clearly identifies himself with Cleanthes.¢ 
Now Laing notwithstanding, it does not follow that if Hume 
did not mean what he said to Strachan, that his entire 
philosophy must be regarded as Niest.| “1neact, «cons aera 
Bion of the circumstances surrounding the letter to Strachan 
Suggest another, more Likely,ealternative, 
tiaing, “Hume's Dialosues 9p. lyi/. 
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Both Elliot and Adam Smith had long cautioned Hume 
against publishing his Dialogues for fear of the reaction it 
would cause, Smith, in fact, refused to be associated with 
it when approached by Hume -- who asked him to ensure its 
publication should he die -- in May 1776.° One month later, 
with his health rapidly deteriorating and death nearing, Hume 
wrote Strachan, hoping to arrange publication of the 


3 


Dialogues. That Hume feared the worst in this enterprise is 
clear from the letter. 
Although Strachan had fared well as Hume's publisher, 
Hume felt it necessary to offer him four hundred free copies 
of the Dialogues if he should but publish it. He even went 
so far as to suggest that "It is not necessary you should 
prefix your Name to the litle Page." And, as if this were 
not enough of an inducement to publish, he adds: 
i seriously declare, that after Mr. Millar and You 
and Mr. Cadell have publickly avowed your Publica- 
tion of the Enquiry concerning Human Understanding, 
I know no Reason why you shoud have the least 
Sceruple with regard to these Dialogues.. Ihey will 
be much less obnoxious to the Law, and not more 
exposed to popular Clamour. . . tlallet never 
sufferd any thing by being the Editor of 
Bolingbroke's Works. 
It should be clear from the letter that Hume was 
extremely concerned that his Vialogues might not be published. 


Were he to admit that Philo had won the argument over 


Linumes Dialogues, De. Bo. 
“Hume, Letters, Il: pp. 316-315. 


3 Ibid., DDe 322-324, 
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Cleanthes, Strachan would certainly not have published the 
Dialogues. Consequently, Hume sought to nullify the import- 
ance of Philo's arguments by suggesting that he was never 
really serious. He need not have troubled himself for 
Strachan resolutely refused to publish anyway and Hume was 
driven to making yet other arrangements. 
In his "Hume's Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion" 

Laing makes the following serious charge: 

The views expounded by Philo are stated in terms 

which are rejected by Hume in his general philos- 

ophy. They assume a clear and precise distinc- 

tion between mind and matter which Hume's philos- 

ophy denies. Philo uses the Motion of “actuating 

force" several times; he speaks in terms of pro- 

ductive power or energy which Hume has elsewhere 

PEM rate Lrey Ike ern Cee a 
It is unfortunate that Laing, in making such sweeping charges, 
Gun pot mee wiitoto indicate those sreas in he textaot Lhe 
Dialogues where Philo is supposedly being so non-Humean, 

Nevertheless, with regard to the '‘mind-matter' dis- 

iio Ong iets Cleanthes == not Philo -- who makes it. And 
he does so because the design argument, which he is advancing, 
requires it. Are we therefore to blame Philo for arguing 
within the context provided by Cleanthes? Should we turn the 
tables on Laing and point out that Cleanthes is the one who 


is arguing in such a non-llumean fashion and therefore cannot 


be Hume? Of course not. Rather we should merely point out 


A ee rere 
ne ee ce ne re 


saing, ‘Hume's Dialogues’, p. 178. 
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that any discussion of Natural Religion, involving as it does 
the design argument, necessarily requires that the distinc- 
tion be made. 

When it comes to Laing's point that Philo uses terms 
like "actuating force" and "productive power" can we not make 
the same point in answering? Even so, as noted in Chapter 
IftI, in the passages where these terms come under discussion 
(eatmtalle) and carus VIN ance) Le ite yeeros 
Cleanthes -- who showS an awareness that the neaniee of these 
Words 15 Ler trom "clear. 

DPUtreasol,, 10 tise INVer Dal elaurt ceanGr ac rUCult eG seme 
really as little Known to us.as instinct.or vegeta 
tion... . these words, generation, reason, mark 
only certain powers and energies in nature, whose 
effects are known, but whose essence is incomprehen- 
LDC. sw.) lan te 
Concerning Laing's charges, it would appear that Philo is 
showing be .same scane ful consideration om the issues involved 
that Hume did, and that it is Cleanthes who is simply taking 
Toiiec at 1ace—-Vvalue, 

Before moving on to a consideration of the second 
approach to character identification in the Dialogues, we 
might make an observation about the problem facing those 
commentators who hold that Cleanthes is Hume, For if 


Cleanthes is Hume what was he arguing for in the Dialopues? 


If fume is arguing for Natural Religion, then he may 


ee 


‘ume, Dialogues, p. 178. 
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be counted as one among many in a long tradition in which he 
has the particular disadvantave of merely rephrasing old 
arguments. Happily, few commentators are willing to give 
such a low estimate of the Dialogues. However, when pressed 
to give an alternative interpretation, they are hard-put to 
come up with one. Knight was clearly confused about what to 
say that Hume might have believed, 

[Although he] distinctly inclined toward a theistic 

Deller lor sone sort... sits intellectual yrorn mas 

exceedingly airy, spectral, and nebulous. 
Nor have others Supporting the 'Cleanthes is Hume' viewpoint 
fared much better. Laing made the incredible claim that the 
real accomplishment of the Dialogues lay in Cleanthes' "theory 
Oheretinite Deity .'"¢ A somewhat miniscule contribution to the 
philosophy of religion by Hume! The 'theory' -- as Laing so 
generously calls it -- is mentioned by Cleanthes in the open- 


ing paragraph of Part XI and never again. 
No One is Hume 


The most notable exponents of the second approach to 
character identification are Metz and Hendel. Metz puts the 
position in the following way: 


Though Philo may seem for quite long stretches of 
the argument to be Hume's direct mouthpiece, it 


a re et re ee 
ee eee 


‘Knight, Hume, p. 207. 


“Laing, Hume's Dialogues’, p. 137. 


Hume, Dialogues, p. 203. 
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would be very much of a mistake to identify his own 
opinion with what this personnage (or indeed any 
other one) says. For the truth is rather in the 
whole, thnat-is to say, it is not only in the 
several speakers who may have a greater or less 
share in it but in the dramatized dialectic of 
all their views,l 
Hendel concurs, adding that Hume "was actually dramatizing, 
in the Dialosues, the inher conflietforehis-own mind." 

This interpretation has its obvious attractions, 
Farstly, itis true*that at “one-time or ®dnotherseéacneof the 
three disputants in the Dialogues espouses Humean points of 
view. Secondly, we do know that the issues they discussed 
had been of concern to Hume. However, while both these 
points may be granted, they still do not stand in the way of 
identifying one interlocutor with Hume, That the characters 
in any dialogue portray aspects of their creator is probably 
inevitable. What is of concern is which character seems 
most clearly to emulate the significant philosophical posi- 
tions of the author. It should also not be surprising that 
Hume had shown himself to be concerned by the topics dis- 
cussed in the Dialogues. Keligion was a highly visible and 
extremely important factor in eighteenth century Fngland, as 
we have seen. It would be much more surprising to learn 
that he had not been concerned by the issues and yet had 
devoted so much time and effort to them, 
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loited in Hendel, Studies, pp. xx1xX-xxx. 
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lhe most serious drawback to the Metz-Hendel inter- 
pretation lies not so much in what they do say, but in what 
they do not. Our analysis of the Dialogues has shown Philo 
to be the’ victor in his argument with Cleanthes: over~-the 
design argument, and it has shown the important consequences 
rollots views held for Natural) Religion, To deny thatePhilo 
is Hume is to lessen the contribution that Hume made to the 
controversy surrounding Natural Religion. It is also to 
underplay the carefully worked out arguments insofar as 


these bear on the conclusions reached, | 


Philo is Hume 


——— 


to the conclusion that insofar as it is Philo who wins the 
argument, it must be he who was meant to speak for Hume, As 
well, the other interpretations concerning character identi- 
fication in the Dialogues we found to be insufficient in one 
way or another. Finally, in order to place beyond doubt our 
interpretation, we shall examine Philo's position on the 
role of reason in religion, and shall see that it exactly 
parallels Hume's. 

Concerning the design analogy, Hume and Philo are in 


agreement. Hume never denied the analogy; in fact there are 


oe 


lity every Dialogue, no more than one person can be 
supposed to represent the SREB Male key © Hume, Letters, I: 
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numerous instances where he accepts i oemline following two 
quotes, the first by Philo, reveal the similarity of their 
views. 

A purpose, an intention, or design strikes every- 

where the most careless, the most stupid thinker; 

and no man can be so hardened_in absurd systems, 

as at all times to reject it. 

lhe whole frame of nature bespeaks an intelligent 

aucLhors;} and. no wedtdiona lL jenguirer can. after: senious 

netlection,. suspend. nis belicl & moment. with, negard 

to the primary principles of genuine Theism and 

Peale 2 OUlke 
As far back as Part V of the Dialogues, Philo was arguing that 
"the immense grandeur and magnificence of the works of nature" 


¥ 


were arguments for "the true system of Theism," S50 Philo and 
Hume, oO lan as Concerns the analogy of design, share the same 
view. 

When it comes to the question of how much reason is 
able to reveal about the attributes of the Deity, however, 
Philo and Cleanthes part company; the former claiming that it 
reveals nothing more than possible intelligence, while 


Cleanthes claims that much can be discovered, Here again, 


Hume and Philo are in agreement as the following passages show, 


Isoee also Treatise, p. 633; Natural History, pp. 26, 


Pe 
Hine’, Dialogues, p. 2th. 
Hite; Natural History, ip. 21. 


tte: Dialogues, Pp. 165. 
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> «.poilosophical=Sceptics . .°% endeavour to sus= 
pend all judgment with regard to such sublime and 
such extraordinary subjects. 
- « « the most natural sentiment, which a well- 
gdisposed=mind*wilt=feel*s*.. isa loneine desire 
and expectation, that Heaven would be pleased to 
dissipate, at least alleviate, this profound ignor- 
ance, by affording some more particular revelation 
to mankind, and making discoveries of the nature, 
attributes, and operations of the divine object of 
our Faith, l 


The whole is a riddle, an aenigma, an inexplicable 
mystery. Doubt, uncertainty, suspence of judgment 
appear the only result of our most accurate scru- 
tiny, concerning this subject. 

7 + Wile we ourselves 3... happily make our 
escape into the calm, though obscure, regions of 
philosophy. 


What experience have we with regard to superior 
beings?, How can we ascribe to them any Sentiments 
at-all? 

ms the vetty*. 5 els No Ubyect etter oretne 
Senses or Imagination, and very little of the 
Understanding, 


the third, and by tar=the most= important, point or 


agreement between Hume and Philo’ ~- and completely in’ oppo- 


sition to Cleanthes -- is that Christianity (or more gener- 


ally religious systems) is founded on faith not on reason. 


~ » - the haughty dogmatist, persuaded that he can 
erect a complete system of theology, by the mere 
help of philosophy, disdains any farther aid, and 
rejects this adventitious instructor Grevete tony) 


—_ 
— + 
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IDIen EDs, 227 « 
arenes Natural History, p. 76. (Emphasis mine). 
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loeberal philosophical sceptic tis, ainfayman of letters, 
the first and most essential step towards being a 
sound jabelveving Christian’. . . 4 


Compare that statement of Philo's to these two made by Hume 
(noted in Chapter II): 


I am the better pleased with the method of reasoning 
here delivered, as I think it may serve to confound 
those dangerous friends or disguised enemies to the 
Christian Religion, who have undertaken to defend it 
by the principles of human reason. Our most holy 
religion is founded on faith, not on reason; and it 
is atsurermethodroftexposingait tte: pure it etctsilen va 
irieleas itedo.. iby noumeane, ¢1ttec torendurca.— 


Divgutiysor tea logy se. gas a. foundation sin 
reason, so far as 1t is supported by experience. 
Buteits best, ana most sold dq toundationeis, faith 
and divine revelation. 

These three points show Philo and not Cleanthes -- the 
defender of Natural Religion -- to be in essential agreement 
with Hume. Further, Philo and Hume also agree on more minor 
Ly 

> 


points. Both oppose superstition in organized religion 


neither believes in a future state;° and both consider 


ow 


THume , Dialogues, pp. 227-228. 


2 , F 
Hume, Enquiries, p. 130. See p. 33 of this paper. 
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Yor, Dialogues, p. 219; Treatise, pp. 99-100, 515, 524; 
Natural History, pp. 56, 67, 72. 


of, Dialogues, p. 220; David Hume, Essays (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1963), pp. 601-602; "Interview With 
David Hume," in Hume, Dialogues, pp. 76-77. 
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organized Seis oe in general and the clergy in particular 
to be bad influences.+ 
Finally, and perhaps the strongest indication that 
Philo, who opposes Natural Religion, is to be identified with 
Hume comes in the following passage from Hume's Essays: 
won salstract, sinvisipleron ject. like toes which 
natural religion alone presents to us, cannot long 
actuate the mind, or be of any moment in life. 
ihe conclusion to be drawn from the preceding discus- 
sion is unavoidable: so far as any character can be said to 
represent Hume's views in the Dialogues, that character is 
Philo and not Cleanthes, This is not to say that Cleanthes 
and Hume share no common ground -- even Demea and Hume have 
Similar opinions on some subjects. But that they should 
all espouse some Humean views was a condition necessary for 
the very writing of the Dialogues. And that Cleanthes should 
not appear a decided idiot, by advancing only the most super- 
ficial arguments, was due to Hume's wish to avoid "putting 
nothing but Nonsense into the Mouth of the avencer yee The 


conclusion, then, is, as it was put by the author of the 


. oe Dialogues, pp. 220-222; Essays, pp. 
61, 65, 204-206; Natural History, pp. 44, 54, 753 
Oeme 72s uuetters, 1: ep. 153%. 
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lhe fact indeed indisputably is 
Cleanthes, personates Mr, Hume, 


aera Remarks, Pp. 2. 
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Chasis oO eeno. 


CHAPIER V 


CONCLUSIONS 


We began our investigation of the Dialogues by asking 


two questions: Which character in the Dialogues is meant to 
speak for Hume? and What conclusions did Hume draw with 
regard to Natural Religion? 

Before attempting to answer these queries we reviewed 
briefly the religious controversy that enveloped the age 
before Hume's. We noted the growth of free-thinking, par- 
ticularly in the hands of the Deists, and the ever-increasing 
role of empirical reasoning in the affairs of man, as 
developed largely by the scientists of the Royal Society. We 
saw these two, intially separate, groups unite by virtue of 
the design argument to support what was known as Natural 
Hel el On. 

We then turned our attention to Hume's general philos- 
Ophy with particular regard to his doctrine sof beliet \ yin 
order to determine how far it was consonant with the claims 
of those favouring Natural Religion. We noted that Hume's 
philosophy was agnostic, or skeptical, in general and thereby 
denied to reason the sweeping powers neceSsary for the support 
of a religion of nature. In particular we considered Hume's 


statements in his Enquiry where he suggested that faith, 
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rather than reason, provided a surer foundation for religion. 

Having prepared ourselves historically and with 
regard to Hume's philosophy, we moved to a consideration of 
the Dialogues, We examined Cleanthes' presentation of the 
desien argument and the various: criticisms. Philo made of it. 
We saw that while Philo was ready to admit that the analogy 
to a divine intelligence was, in itself plausible, he would 
not accept that this was sufficient basis upon which to 
establish a system of religion -- a Natural Religion. The 
conclusion he drew from this, alike with Hume's in the 
Enquiry, was that faith, and not reason, was the- best support 
gene ihr eion coud shave. 

Finally, we considered various arguments against the 
identification of Philo with Hume and found them inadequate 
at best. we then compared the various positions and state- 
ments on religion of Philo and Hume and concluded that, 
indeed, in the Dialogues Philo was meant to speak for Hume. 

itveremains only to point out that our Study of the 


Dialogues has yielded us little insight into Hume's final 


speculations on religion beyond the generally negative claim 
that reason does not lead to religion. With regard to the 
vague nature of Hume's final position, Laing, in his book 
David Hume lamented: 

. that Hume, who was well aware of this atti- 


tude towards himself, did not meet his critics 
and endeavour to elucidate his position. 
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B. M. Laing, David Hume (London: E, Benn, 1932), 
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But the answer to Laing's question had been given by Hume 
long ago, when in writing to the Reverend George Campbell, 
concerning the latter's attack on his Essay on Miracles’, he 
remarked: 

7 tmeoenad iaxeds a resalitvon ony Ube pectnn ing of 

my life, always to leave the public to judge between 

my adversaries and me, without making any reply. 

To the very end Hume stuck by his resolution, and 
posterity has never stopped judging him. Whether he con- 
sidered himself a Christian or whether he entertained some 
sort of belief in what he called 'true religion' must remain 
for us unanswered. In all likelihood, Hume would have 
ascribed to the motto of the first Lord Shaftesbury, who 
when asked "What is your religion?" responded "The religion 
of all sensible men" and when further asked "And what is the 
relicgicnvo paid seusiblevment Sreplicdtsensi ble metr never 


tell,"2 
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